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Editorial 


The Arthur Duckham Research 
Award 


Ir was only as we were going to Press with last week’s 
issue that the announcement was made of the Arthur 
Duckham Research Award for 1936-7, and there was 
consequently no opportunity of congratulating the Com- 
mittee on coming to this decision. A Fellowship to the 
value of £350 for the purpose of investigating abroad 
recent developments in the manufacture, distribution, 
utilization and/or supply of gas and its by-products is a 
fitting manner of honouring the memory of Sir Arthur 
Duckham. It would certainly be in accordance with his 
own ideas that, within the means at the disposal of the 
Memorial Fund, efficiency should not be risked by any 
niggardly dealing. The decision to which the Commit- 
tee have come in this respect should give them ample 
scope whether they have decided upon the lines on which 
investigation is to run and intend selecting their man 
accordingly, or whether they wish first to review the list 
of applicants and subsequently narrow the field to suit 
the qualifications of the selected candidate. 

We of the Gas Industry claim Sir Arthur Duckham, 
national figure as he was, to have been particularly our 
own, and he would certainly not have had it otherwise. 
For this reason, if no other, it seems essential that we 
should make every effort to keep this first Research 
Award within our own ranks. To put it, again, on not 
quite so high a plane, we need the direct advantage ob- 
tainable from what should be an exceedingly valuable 
year’s work. Then regarding the matter from the other 
angle, it is hardly open to dispute that personal experi- 
ence of the Gas Industry, in addition to the academical 
qualifications required, would be the soundest basis pos- 
sible for studying gas developments abroad, and the 
ways in which they can be applied to the benefit of our 
own national Industry. 

The Fellowship obviously offers a first-class oppor- 
tunity of training and experience to some young man 





who is comparatively at the beginning of his career, and 
there can be no doubt that a number will wish to send 
in their applications. Whether or not they do so must 
depend largely upon their present employers, and it is 
sincerely to be hoped that the latter will see their way, 









as far as ever possible, to taking a broad-minded view 
of the situation. It is easy enough, we know, to sug- 
gest this, and obstacles and difficulties are bound to 
occur in special circumstances. The greater the extent 
to which these can be overcome by special measures, 
with a view to offering such extended leave to would-be 
and fully qualified applicants, the better will be the 
selection of candidates available for the choice of the 
Committee when they come to appoint a man to fill a 
post of such high honour and of such potential value to 
the whole British Gas Industry. 


Air Navigation 


Ir might well have been thought that a Bill dealing with 
Air Navigation would have had little interest for public 
utilities. Until recently the gas engineer has been accus- 
tomed to look under the ground rather than above it. 
Times change, however, and to-day there are few quar- 
ters to which it is safe, Nelson like, to turn a blind eye. 

With the main purpose of the Air Navigation Bill few 
would disagree; it is to facilitate the construction of 
additional aerodromes throughout the country. If fly- 
ing is to be developed it is obvious that aerodromes will 
be required which are convenient to all the main centres 
of population. The Government having conceded com- 
plete exemption from compulsory purchase of the land 
of statutory undertakers, there appeared in the initial 
stages of the Bill to be small cause for opposition. 

At a subsequent stage of the Bill’s progress, the Gov- 
ernment introduced a scheme which gave rise to one 
of the most difficult questions in connection with the de- 
velopment of flying, i.e., the high building in the vicinity 
of the aerodrome. As aerodromes are frequently con- 
structed in semi-industrial areas, it is not infrequently 
found that a gasholder is situated so near to the aero- 
drome as to constitute a danger to aircraft ascending 
and descending at night or in fog. The original provi- 
sions introduced by the Government, although designed 
to deal with an admitted danger, would not have been 
acceptable to the public utilities who themselves have 
statutory duties to perform. These original provisions 
would, in effect, have given the aerodrome proprietor 
the right to enter upon gas, electricity, or water works, 
or upon railway systems and—always at his own expense 
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—to fix any kind of lighting or sounding apparatus in 
any way which might appear to him to be satisfactory. 
Such powers could hardly have been tolerated by 
public utilities, and it is satisfactory to know that, owing 
to the intervention of the Conjoint Conference, several 
modifications of the original proposals were made in the 
House of Lords, where the Report Stage of the Bill was 
concluded last week. It has now been made clear that 
there shall be due consultation with the statutory under- 
taker concerned. In actual practice it will be the statu- 
tory undertaker who decides (subject to the approval of 
the Air Ministry) how the work is to be done, and in 
most cases the gas or electricity undertakers will them- 
selves do it at the expense of the aerodrome proprietor. 
An interesting, though perhaps somewhat academic, 
debate took place in the Lords as to the liability of 
statutory undertakers for the personal safety of a repre- 
sentative of an aerodrome who came for any such pur- 
poses upon their property, and it was urged that it was 
unjust that such undertakers should be responsible for 
the safety of an individual whose presence upon their 
premises they did not particularly desire, and over whose 
actions their control was limited. After more discus- 
sion than the subject may have merited, the Govern- 
ment conceded the principle that, if any special measures 
for the purpose of ensuring the safety of representatives 
of the aerodrome are taken, the expenses entailed may 
be recovered from the proprietor of the aerodrome. 
We refer to this matter primarily, of course, on ac- 
count of its intrinsic interest. At the same time it does 
also seem to afford an illustration of an increasing realiza- 
tion of the importance of the public utility industries. 


The B.C.G.A. Conference 


An excellent issue for July of the B.C.G.A. Bulletin con- 
tains much material of outstanding interest, but above 
all it reminds us, before the great holiday exodus, to 
make our arrangements for the Bath Conference on 
Oct. 3 to 6. The Bulletin article extols Bath as an ideal 
place for the holding of conferences. Presumably to 
show that the historic city caters for visitors of every 
degree of activity there are to be seen side by side two 
illustrations in which the chief features respectively are 
a one man-power bath-chair and a highly polished dance 
floor. But the outstanding facts are that this year’s 
Conference marks the Silver Jubilee of the Association, 
and that it will be the last at which Sir Francis Good- 
enough will figure as Executive Chairman. No need 
here, and at this juncture, to dilate upon the part Sir 
Francis has played in the development of the first co- 
operative publicity effort which this country ever saw, 
but it is certain that the combination of circumstances 
will make for an outstanding Conference in October. 

The public sessions will cover many aspects of the Gas 
Industry’s work to-day, and several Papers will deal with 
local authority co-operation, especially with regard to 
the use of gas in large housing estates and public build- 
ings. Other Papers will illustrate modern trends in the 
applications of gas, particularly in industry. 

The social side is well provided for, and quite properly, 
since the opportunities that these Conferences furnish for 
exchange of thought and experience in ‘‘ out-of-school ”’ 
hours is by no means their least valuable feature. An 
official luncheon on the Monday will be in honour of Sir 
Francis Goudenough, after the delivery of his Address in 
the course of the morning. 
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Marketing Policy 


One Conference subject we have left to the last, because 
its interest and importance appear to us to call for special 
notice. It is an indication of the trend of events in our 
Industry that one session has been set aside for the dis- 
cussion of ‘* constructive proposals ’’ for a national mar- 
keting policy. The session, we observe, is to be heid in 
private, so that we of the Press will never (at any rate 
by strictly honest means) learn what transpires. We do, 
however, heartily endorse the hope expressed in the 
Bulletin that a great many members will attend this par- 
ticular discussion not only to hear of experience of co- 
operative marketing so far as it goes, but to consider any 
constructive proposals which may be put forward. The 
outstanding examples to date of co-ordinated effort on 
the sales side of the Gas Industry are the Industrial Gas 
Development Centres, which we believe are proving their 
worth hundreds of times a week, and the brilliant success 
of the London and Counties Coke scheme. The full tale 
of the London Group refrigeration campaign remains to 
be told, and this will doubtless form the basis upon which 
further plans can be discussed. 

The present chaotic conditions ruling in the Industry, 
as between one undertaking and another, as regards terms 
of sale of appliances, hire-purchase, simple hire, free 
maintenance, charged maintenance, or no maintenance 
at all, have long been recognized as one of the handicaps 
under which it suffers. This is a direction in which the 
grouping movement has one of its great opportunities, 
and the experience which they have already had will 
doubtless be of value in formulating more generally com- 
prehensive schemes. But the possibility of eradicating 
conditions unfavourable to appliance sales is only part 
of the picture. There is the more positive side which 
visualizes the strength of a combined sales effort in one 
particular direction at a time, planned by the best 
brains, co-ordinated in every respect, and obtaining 
double or treble the value from any given advertising ex- 
penditure. While on this subject, it is significant to 
what extent the McGowan Committee on Electricity Dis- 
tribution emphasized the need for standardization in 
every direction in the electricity industry. 


A Focal Point Needed 


WHETHER we consider ourselves fortunate or otherwise 
to escape the inquisitions of such official enquiries, at 
least they have the effect from time to time of imposing 
upon their subjects reforms which are clearly to their col- 
lective advantage, and which, without strong pressure or 
compulsion, would never get far beyond the stage of 
interesting discussion. The advantages of some degree 
of co-ordination of sales policy in the Gas Industry are 
so clear that we hope the Conference debate in October 
will advance beyond the stage of academic discussion. 
If we cannot have a national marketing policy, can we 
at least achieve an extension of district schemes? It will 
presumably not be the function of the Conference to 
vote upon cut-and-dried, definite proposals, but, at least, 
we hope that some will be available upon which discus- 
sion and criticism can be focussed, otherwise we fear : 
drift towards the shelf which always seems to have ac- 
commodation for the bright ideas upon which the Ges 
Industry is unable to reach a decision. 

If we can happily arrive at early agreement on any 
degree of national marketing, it may be appropriate to 
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take down from the shelf a matter which, as far as we 
know, has rested there since it was ‘‘ talked out ”’ at 
the Edinburgh Conference nearly a year ago. We may 
be wrong, but has the Gas Industry decided against the 
utility of a market survey, the points of which were so 
adinirably described to it by an expert last October, or 
has the question just remained in abeyance? Such a 
survey, which is regarded in most industries as an essen- 
tial of modern commerce, would seem so admirable a 
basis upon which to build national marketing propa- 
ganda, that we hope it will be taken into consideration 
in connection with any schemes on which the Industry 
may embark. The discussion on the Paper last year 
clearly showed that some misapprehension remained as 
to the real meaning and purpose of a market survey, 
and revealed a self-satisfied conviction in some quarters 
that the ordinary means already at our disposal are 
sufficient to teach us all there is to know about our mar- 
kets. We do not agree, and we should like to see a 
serious effort to penetrate some of the blind ends at 
which we are halted. 


Gas Competition Permitted 


Tue Gas Industry has all manner of strange problems to 
face in protecting at the same time the interests of the 
public and its own business against the determination of 
its electrical competitors to advance by, any means with 
which, in modern parlance, it can ‘* get away.”? We 
weary of hearing this sentiment expressed, and we ask 
ourselves at times whether the Gas Industry is not in- 
clined to make too much of it; whether its constant re- 
iteration is not liable, in some of the less aggressive quar- 
ters, to cause a weakening in the fight, with the thought 
constantly in the back of the mind that the opposition 
is bound to prevail because it will in any case adopt foul 
means if fair are not successful. Then again we are 
bound to confess that the Gas Industry does not over- 
state the case when we count steps which have been 
necessary, and the cost of them, to expose the more 
flagrant cases of attempts at unjust dealing. 

The outstanding examples this year have, of course, 
been the Gas Light and York Bills, which were necessi- 
tated by attempts of competitors to evade the already 
quite clearly expressed intentions of Parliament by what 
to the man of ordinary mentality appeared little more 
than a quibble of words. Gas undertakings are, in fact, 
constantly faced with problems of varying degrees of 
severity, not all of which come to light, but some of 
which indicate that the electricity industry has been en- 
couraged, largely by the cheers of its political and popu- 
lar Press backers, to adopt an attitude which at times 
can only be called effrontery. 

Earlier this year we recorded the case in which the 
Winsford Urban District Council was applying to the 
Board of Trade for an extension of its area of gas supply 
on grounds which appeared perfectly normal and ade- 
quate. Opposition was entered by the local electricity 
supply company on grounds which to us, and to the 
whole Gas Industry, were little short of astonishing. 
They stated, in fact, that the extended supply of gas 
would cut into their business where they were already 
established and consequently reduce the margin of profit, 
which in turn would make them more chary of extend- 
ing into undeveloped areas. In short, they asked for 
protection against competition. 

We refer again to this case because the Boardsof Trade 
have now made the Special Order and granted to the Gas 
Undertaking the desired extensions of area. What 
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would have happened had the opposition case been up- 
held is difficult to imagine. Presumably in future every 
interested gas undertaking would have opposed, with 
certainty of success, every proposed extension of an elec- 
tricity undertaking, and the whole question of the limita- 
tion of areas in country districts as between gas and elec- 
tricity would have had to be considered between the re- 
spective interests. Both industries are out to serve the 
public, and it would seem that the public would be the 
loser by any, such proposal as outlined by the electrical 
opposition in the Winsford case. , 


A Tar Products Federation 


WE have already called attention in these columns to the 
suggestion made by Messrs. Cone and Chadder, in their 
Paper at the Chemical Engineering Congress, that there 
should be established a British Tar Products Federation. 
We have also pointed to the important part which our 
Industry can play in assisting the Minister of Transport 
in his new road plan from the point of view of both 
lighting and road building and surfacing. In the main- 
tenance of highways in a state required to meet the de- 
mands of modern traffic, County Authorities have differ- 
ent ideas as to what is adequate, and, of course, their 
financial resources differ. Under a Central Authority, 
the latter difficulty will be eliminated, and the resulting 
uniformity will be to the benefit of all road users. Natur- 
ally the aim of the Minister of Transport will be to sur- 
face the roads with a material which will afford the 
utmost safety; and it is unquestionable that the tar in- 
dustry can supply materials for surfacing roads which 
from the aspects of non-skid properties and durability 
are equal to, if not better than, those of any rival 
materials. At the moment, however, the tar industry 
cannot speak with a single voice, and it may well be 
that, if the industry, is to take its proper place in the 
future scheme of things, its interests will need to be 
unified along the lines advocated by Messrs. Cone and 
Chadder. A British Tar Products Federation would, as 
a result of research and experiment, be able to place be- 
fore the Minister of Transport agreed recommendations 
for the treatment of the roads under his control, which 
recommendations would carry more weight than the 
present diversified views. The point we would make 
is that the time is approaching when, instead of having 
to sell tar or tar products to county surveyors, the tar 
industry will be dealing with a Central Authority, and 
that the business the industry will obtain will be for stan- 
dard materials which have proved to be successful in usc. 
The proposal to establish a British Tar Products Federa- 
tion should not be lightly dismissed. 

An abstract of Messrs. Cone and Chadder’s Paper ap- 
pears in other pages of this issue. 


A Side in Point 


DEALING with the question of publicity in an Editorial 
Note in last week’s issue of the ‘* JouRNAL,’’? we once 
more expressed the opinion that gas does not invariably 
secure that measure of attention in the news pages of 
the general Press to which it may fairly lay claim in 
view of its national importance as a public utility ser- 
vice, and we again urged the Industry to take every 
opportunity that may, present itself of securing pub- 
licity in the news columns of the papers for anything 
possessing definite news value, while at the same time 
availing itself to the full of the advertisement pages for 
announcements that would suitably find a place there. 
Since the penning of those lines, a striking example has 
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been provided of the kind of item which must be inter- 
** news ”’ to a very large proportion of readers of 
newspapers, and which we had in mind as advantaging 
the Industry to make public. 


esting 


We refer to the supplementing on the present occasion 
of the half-year’s dividend announcement of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company by a statement that ‘‘ the pro- 
gress recorded by the Company during 1935 has been 
maintained and increased in the first half of the current 
year.”’ while last year’s record output of gas appliances 
has been largely exceeded and the number of domestic 
consumers shows an increase during the half-year of more 
than 16,000. Further, we are told that ** the industrial 
load continues to grow, there being now at least 20,000 
factories in the Company’s area using gas.’’ Here is a 
statement of outstanding importance to hundreds of 
thousands of holders of gas stocks outside the register of 
the Gas Light and Coke 
thousands of persons who depend either wholly or in 


Company; to many more 


part upon the Gas Industry for their livelihood; and to 
the publie at large. 

In one way or another the position and prospects of 
this great utility service touch us all, and so are emin- 
ently suitable to find a place alongside other matter that 
is justifiably regarded as news. 


Industrial Training 


SINCE our comments on July 15 on the subject of techni- 
cal education, we have had the opportunity of studying 
an account, published by the Institute of Physics, of a 
Conference held under its auspices a short time a 
the training of industrial physicists. 

The physicist in popular imagination is a man whose 
work is rather more abstruse than that of the chemist. 


go, on 


He is pictured as busy with spectrometers, electrometers, 
refractometers, and all that battery of instruments that 
enable precise measurements to be made of the dimen- 
using the wording in its physical sense—of matter, 
and as a man who, after painstaking measurements, ex- 
presses his conclusions in a form that no one but a 
mathematician can understand. How far that is from 
the truth can be gauged from the fact that the engineer 
is none other than an applied physicist. It has been laid 
down beyond dispute that gas engineering is a branch 
of chemical engineering; a chemical engineer is ** a pro- 
fessional man experienced in the design, construction, 
and operation of plant and works in which matter under- 
In so far as 


sions 


goes a change of state and composition.”’ 
matter undergoes a change of composition, the gas engi- 
neer is a chemical engineer in the ordinary, sense of the 
term; but whenever matter is undergoing a change of 
state (or even of position), the relationship with chemis- 
try disappears and physics takes its place. And so it 
might well be argued that, carbonization and the manu- 
facture of sulphate of ammonia apart, gas engineering is 
primarily applied physics. 

It is, therefore, of especial interest to note that at the 
Conference to which reference has just been made every 
industrial speaker emphasized in the strongest terms the 
The type of man required 
was declared to be one who could live on easy terms with 
his fellows, did not irritate by conscious or unconscious 


importance of personality. 


airs of superiority, could be friendly, with foremen and 
diplomatic with directors, and was prepared to study the 
art of putting his subject to a layman in a form in which 
it could be assimilated; in short, as one speaker put it, 
the sort of man who would be made the captain of a 
team or the secretary of aclub. Sheer intellectual ability 
is not likely to carry a man far in industrial work if it is 
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not accompanied by those qualities of character which 
make him readily acceptable to his fellows. 

The fact that these sentiments were heard equally at q 
conference on training physicists and at the Chemical 
Engineering Congress must commend them to _ those 
whose duty it is to train the younger man, whether at 
schools, colleges, or universities, or on the works. The 
dominance of engineers in many branches of industry jis 
not necessarily because of their greater usefulness, nor 
of their greater individual ability; it is because the young 
chemist and pure physicist does not in general mix with 
his fellows to the same extent as does the young engineer, 
The proverb that ** All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy ”’ takes on additional significance. 

The formation of the Institute of Physics a few years 
ago concentrated the work of the physicist in much the 
same way as the profession of chemistry has been crystal- 
lized by allied bodies. There are more physicists—and 
here we do not refer to engineers and other applied 
physicists—entering industry than ever before. It is in 
some measure surprising that so few of them are em- 
ployed in the Gas Industry. The chemist and the chemi- 
-al engineer are thus compelled by force of circumstances 
to take on work that should properly be performed by 
other specialists. There is plenty of scope for physicists 
in development work, and perhaps never more so than in 
work connected with the utilization of gas. The engi- 
neer will solve the immediate problem before him and 
will be satisfied. The physicist, if he be of the right 
type, will not be satisfied until he has disentangled every 
phase of the problem presented to him, and in that way 
he stands a better chance of formulating new methods 
and of making new discoveries in the field in which he is 
working. 

The opinion has been frequently heard that it is easier 
to train a physicist to be an engineer than to induce an 
engineer to think as a physicist. In most branches of 
industry technical men start either as engineers or as 
chemists, and frequently, the chemist drifts into the prac- 
tical management of plant and then, by some curious 
mental process, he usually describes himself as an engi- 
neer. Is it not reasonable to suggest that it is time we 
ceased to recruit our technical staff exclusively from the 
ranks of chemists and engineers, and included physicists 
as a third field of recruitment in view of the preponder- 
atingly physical character of the operations of the Gas 
Industry? This step should further strengthen its tech- 
nical personnel. Nor is it entirely without significance 
that those who spoke of the réles open to physicists in 
industry referred to technical salesmanship as being an 
important outlet for their services. 





Personal 


The Nelson Corporation have. appointed Mr. S. L. 
Muerorp, Assistant Engineer and Manager of the Hessle 
Gas Company, to the position of Deputy Gas Engineer at 
Nelson, in succession to Mr. L. B. Chapman, who has been 
appointed Gas Engineer and Manager at Skipton. Mr. 
Mugford has held appointments at Torquay and with the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, the Woodall-Duckham 
Company, and the Valparaiso Gas Company, Chile. 

= * 7. 

At a meeting of the Directors of Broadstairs Gas Com- 
pany, held at Horseferry Road, London, on July 15, the 
Chairman (Sir David Milne-Watson) made a presentation 
of a silver salver to Mr. W. Dattas, who retired recently 
from the Secretaryship of the Company, after a. total ser 
vice of over forty years. 

* a * 

We learn that Mr. J. W. Napier, M.I.Chem.E., Engi- 
neer and Manager, Alloa Gas Department, has been ap- 
pointed to the position of Chairman of the Glasgow Sec- 
tion of the Society of Chemical Industry. 
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GAS JOURNAL SHEWRING FUND 


We are pleased to be able to report, at the time of going 
to press, that an excellent start has been made in the few 
working days which have elapsed since our last issue reached 
subscribers’ hands. 

For the benefit of readers who for any reason may have 
missed the announcement last week, we would repeat 
briefly that the Fund has been opened at the instigation of 
Mr. F. G. Shaw, of Buxton, in collaboration with Messrs. 
W. W. Townsend, Colchester, and J. Bridge, Elland, with 
the object of giving material expression to the universal 
sympathy which they have found in the Gas Industry for the 
distressing circumstances of the widow of their late col- 
league, Harold Shewring. Full details were given in a letter 


from Mr. Shaw which appeared in last week’s issue, con- 
taining a request, to which we readily consented, that the 


* JOURNAL ”’ should give its backing and its name to the 
Fund, and that the Editor should act as Treasurer. 

The response, to date, shows how widespread was the 
esteem in which Harold Shewring was held, and many tri- 
butes have accompanied donations from both individual 
members of the Gas Industry and contracting firms who 
sympathize with the object. Sums of any size will be 
gratefully received, and cheques should be made payable to 
the “GAS JOURNAL,” and crossed ‘ Shewring Fund 
Account.” Postages and all other expenses have been 
guaranteed, so that all sums received will be applied, without 
deduction of any kind, at the discretion of Messrs. Shaw, 
Townsend, and Bridge, for the benefit of the widow and 
family. It is proposed to record the total from time to time 
in the ** JOURNAL.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Therm Meter 


Sik,—With reference to your editorial upon this subject, 
published on the 15th inst., there appears to be some incon- 
sistency between the satisfaction implied at the defeat of 
the Board of Trade on this issue and the policy indicated 
in the second part of the final paragraph of that editorial. 

If we are to accept the paragraph referred to as being 
substantially the considered view of the Industry, the Board 
of Trade in their “* bureaucratic determination ” would 
appear to be erring in good company. It would indeed be 
interesting to take a flight of fancy, and reflect just what 
the reactions might have been, if the Board of Trade had 
emerged from that ‘‘ vis inertiz ’’ and had themselves at- 
tempted to impose therm meters upon the Industry. 

As one who was privileged to follow the proceedings, I 
have to confess to some admiration of the remarkably 
thorough way in which the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany and the eminent Counsel appearing on their behalf, 
well acquainted with every angle of the subject, prepared 
and successfully carried through what to me was anything 
but a strong case. 

There can be little question of the appeal to a lay com- 
mittee of the general logic that a gas undertaking, being 
compelled to charge in therms, should be authorized to 
register the consumption in the same denomination, more 
especially when it is pleaded that consumers will be bene- 
fited thereby. From the Board of Trade and London 
County Council point of view, both of whom opposed the 
Bill at different stages, the result would have been more 
acceptable had the various statements on behalf of the 
promoters been put to a more searching test. 

The consumers appeared to be the vehicle upon which 
these alleged advantages turned, for they would then have 
the privilege of being able to check up their accounts for 
gas consumed by _ the number of therms registered 
by the meter. Dr. Carpenter, however, admits that con- 
sumers do not read their meters, nor are they provided with 
record cards to enable them to check up consumptions, and 
it is useless to make this provision, as these cards are in- 
variably lost or destroyed. There also remains the ques- 
tion of the consumer’s ability to read an index correctly, 
due to the alternate clockwise and anti-clockwise movement 
of the pointers, aggravated in many instances by the 
pinions being imperfectly centred in the dial plate. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that Sir Charles 
Vernon Boys, who was called by both committees at the 
suggestion of Counsel for the Company, did at the first en- 
quiry refer to this difficulty, and suggested that it could be 
remedied at a little greater cost, by using an index in which 
~ figures all moved in the same direction. It is signifi- 

ant that, on the second occasion, Sir Charles made no 
mane to this difficulty. I suggest that the only interest 
of consumers is the amount they are charged and not the 
revistration, whether it be in cubic feet, therms, or other 
wise. 

Dr. Carpenter said the system would be a_ valuable 
Weapon in competition with electricity. This statement is 
somewhat nebulous, for we must assume that hé refers to 
the consumers’ ability to make the necessary comparisons. 
It was one of the pillars upon which the Bill stood that con- 


sumers either could not, or should not, be called upon to 
make the conversion from cubic feet into therms. Of 
what advantage to the consumer, therefore, is a statement 
in therms for comparison with electric units, when it in- 
volves a similar calculation which it is claimed the con- 
sumer cannot make? One would have thought that, if that 
were Dr. Carpenter’s object, he would have introduced a 
scheme for registering in gas units. 

One imagined the Joint Committee to have been im- 
pressed by the intervention—through Counsel—of the Na- 
tional Gas Council, who supported the Bill as a very desir- 
able experiment. Their Counsel, while contributing this 
support, was careful to resist the benefits of this system 
being applied to the Industry generally by saying that the 
Industry was not ready for it at the present time, and pro- 
duced the spectre of 10,000,000 meters being affected by a 
general order and the consequent chaos that would arise. 
The value of that statement is quite patent when one con- 
pe i that the South Metropolitan Gas Company do not 
propose to carry out the conversion by any other means 
than the normal routine interchange of meters, unless it 
proves desirable to accelerate matters. Both Dr. Carpen 
ter and his Counsel resisted any suggestion for a time limit. 

Obviously, the question of cost is bound up in the time 
taken to convert the whole district, and it was claimed that 
by confining it to normal interchange, the cost would be 
reduced to negligible proportions. It was further implied 
that with some 440,000 meters upon the district, and an 
annual circulation of 50,000 meters (20,000 new, 30,000 old) 
the maximum period of such conversion would be nine 
years. Some of that 50,000, however, relate to new _pre- 
mises, and many meters remain upon the district for a 
long term of years; so it is quite patent that, short of 
methodical policy—which in turn would affect the negligible 
cost factor—it would require many more than nine years 
to achieve the object. If consumers are to be subject to 
some advantage by this system, why should a number be 
denied the privileges over so long a period? 

There is little that is obscure in the policy of therm 
meters excepting the cost, and the Joint Committee ——— 
to have accepted this as being negligible, while Dr. Car- 
penter is prepared to dismiss it as a form of anvete, If 
that be so, and the system is as desirable as Dr. Carpenter 
would have us believe, taking special note of the impressioh 
made upon both the Select and Joint Committees, we might 
anticipate a number of undertakings being moved out of 
‘vis inertix ’’ to seal the claim for Dr. Carpenter as a 
pioneer. 

So far as the Board of Trade is concerned, they had the 
justification of there being no demand upon the part of 
the Gas Industry or the public, and, I suggest, if we are 
to accept the concluding portion of your editorial as being 
a representative view, then as the responsible department 
whose powers and duties were being put to the yates 
they are entitled to have their activities viewed in a proper 
spirit. 

Yours, etc., 
Wo. TempPceton, Chief Inspector. 
City of Leeds Gas Meter Testing Station, 
Gower Street, Leeds. 
July 18, 1936. 
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News in Brief 


Gas is to be Dearer at Falkirk, where the Town 
Council is to increase the price by 2d. per 1,000 cu.ft. 

The Bollington Gas Committee have recommended the 
Council to acquire premises in Palmerston Street for use 
as a gas showroom. It is hoped to open the premises 
about the beginning of September. 

An Increase in the price of gas has been decided upon 
by the Directors of Girvan Gas Company by 23d. per 
1,000 cu.ft. from the forthcoming survey, the increase 
being due to advances in the price of coal. 

Competitive Estimates for the floodlighting of the 
Town Hall, City Art Gallery, the Central Library, Assize 
Courts, Pice ‘adilly Gardens, and the Cathedral Tower 
during the Coronation celebrations in the city are to be 
submitted by the Manchester Gas and Electricity Com- 
mittees. 

The Board of Trade, we learn, have now made a 
Special Order and granted to the Winsford Urban District 
Council an extension of area of gas supply. A report of 
the proceedings at the public enquiry appeared in our issue 
of Jan, 22, when, it will be recalled, opposition on unusual 
grounds was offered by the local electricity interests. 

Notice of an Intended Application to the Board of 
Trade by the Chorley Town Council for a special order to 
enable them to acquire the Undertaking of the Adlington 
Gas Company, Ltd., and to supply gas in Adlington was 
read at the monthly meeting of the Adlington District 
Council on Wednesday, July 15. It was resolved that no 
objection be made to the application. 

A Bulk Supply to Ashton is contemplated by the 
Mossley and Saddleworth Gas Company, Ltd., who have 
asked the Mossley Council to agree to the laying of a 
trunk main as soon as the order is made and before the 
transfer can take place. The Council has approved this 
recommendation. The Ashton Gas Company was acquired 
by the Palatine Gas Corporation (another of the Dawnay 
Day interests) last June. 

Even on Her Shopping Expeditions the housewife 
may now have the advantages of gas brought to her 
notice through the medium of the very paper in which 
her purchases are wrapped up. The British Commercial 
Gas Association are producing brown paper wrappers and 
shopping bags for distribution to retail establishments, 
together with binding tape and gummed strips for fasten 
ing up parcels—all advertising the many uses of gas in 
the home. 

Industrial Gas Charges were recently considered by 
the Llandudno Gas Committee. The Committee decided 
that for those whose consumption of gas exceeds 500,000 
cu.ft. a reduction of 5% on the charge of 4s. 11d. per 
1,000 cu.ft. of gas be made, as well as 5%, discount for 
prompt payment, a reduction of 10% be granted for con 
sumption exceeding 750,000 cu.ft., and for ‘those with a gas 
consumption exceeding 1 million cu.ft. a reduction of 15% 
be granted. 

Particulars of an Issue of £80,000 23% Redeemable 
Debenture Stock of the Gloucester Gas Light Company, 
which is associated with the Severn Valley Gas Corpora 
tion, Ltd., were published on July 21. The new issue, 
which is redeemable at par on Aug. 1, 1961, brings the 
total Loan Capital of the Company to £158,690. The total 
issued share capital of the Company is £273,972 out of an 
authorized capital of £307,140. The new issue of De 
benture Stock has been purchased at £98%, and is being 
privately placed by Messrs. Panmure Gordon & Co, 





New Showrooms at Swindon 
Further Progress 


We learn from a local correspondent that the Swindon 
United Gas Company opened new showrooms in what is 
known as the Old Town district, where their customers 
now number over 3,000. The Company have acquired 
newly-erected premises adjoining Newspaper House, and 
immediately opposite the recently erected Post Office. 

The opening ceremony, which took place on Monday 
afternoon, July 20, was performed by Major F. G. 
Wright, J.P., ¢ , Chairman of the Board of Directors, in 
the presence of a large company. Among those present 
were Mr. T. Metcalfe (formerly General Manager of the 
Swindon Corporation Electricity and Omnibus Under 
taking, and now a Director of the Swindon Gas Company) 
and Mr. Cee il H. Chester (General Manager and Secretary). 
The premises have been so designed that every gas appli- 
ance may be seen under actual working conditions. 


Amalgamation and Grouping 


Gas Consolidation and Melton Mowbray. 


Gas Consolidation, Ltd., announce that their recent 
offer to the shareholders of the Melton Mowbray Gas-L ight 
and Coke Company, Ltd., has been accepted by a sub- 
stantial majority of the ordinary and preference shiare- 
holders of that Company. 





Gas at the Great Yorkshire Show 


B.C.G.A. Co-operation 


At the Great Yorkshire Show at Beverley, nr. Hull, 
from July 8-10, there was a co-operative gas exhibit by 
neighbouring Gas Companies. This stand was designed 
and constructed by the B.C.G.A. studios. 

he stand was divided into sections, The first consisted 
of a bathroom showing an “ Ascot”? multipoint heater 
and also a sink water heater in appropriate settings, an 
actual bath and a washhand basin being fitted. The 
next division formed a modern lounge, in which were shown 
a representative collection of gas fires of both general and 
panel types. There was also a Falk, Stadelmann ‘ Saturn 
lite ’’ light complete with a ‘ Newbridge ** distance con 
trol and a very modern standard lamp. In the third sec 
tion was a selection of goods made by Messrs. Stott, two 
of the boilers being connected for the purpose of easy de 
monstration. 

At one end of the stand was grouped a selection of gas 
appliances made for agricultural and industrial purposes 
A Cochran-Kirke steam boiler was shown, also a Boro’ 
Dairy Appliances’ milk bottle sterilizing chest, the temper 
ature in which was raised by steam to 220°. Hearson 
gas-heated chicken brooder and muffle furnaces by Messrs. 
Selas Gas and Engineering Co., Ltd., were displayed, to 
gether with a Komlex gas-operated electric plant. This 
showed how electricity could be generated from a gas 
engine, the starting of which was entirely automatic, im 
mediately the first lamp was switched on. Here also were 
shown the latest models of domestic refrigerators and 
** Ideal ”’ boilers suitable for home or hotel use. 

The kitchen section was lined with cabinets as supplied 
by Peerless Kitchen Cabinets to the Royal Warrant 
Holders’ house. A gas-heated drying cabinet was also 
on show with a Dean’s gas-heated rena machine. A 
Wright’s cooker was also fixed, and a lady demonstrator 
gave short talks daily. In the kitchen was show n the latest 
‘* Newholme ” cooker, fitted with an ingenious gas match 
that could be lighted before it was removed from the clip. 
Space _ allotted on the stand for Miss Graves, the 
B.C.G.A. lightning sketch artist. 


Forthcoming Engagements 


Aug. 
11.—IR1sH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 
Meeting at Jury’s Hotel, Dublin. 
28.—1.G.E.—Gasholder Committee at 2.30 p.m. 
Sept. 
8.—N.G.C.—Meeting of the Central Executive Board. 
10.—NortH Britisu AssociaTion.—Annual Meeting at 
Kirkintilloch. ! 
14._].G.E.—Research Executive: Committee at 2.30 
p-m. [Transferred from Sept. 1.] 
24.._WaLES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE ASSOCIATION. 
General Meeting at Porthcawl. 
25..NortH oF ENGLAND G.M.A.—Autumn Meeting al 
Middlesbrough. 
Oct. 


3-6.—B.C.G.A.- 
Nov. 
3 and 4.- 
26.—I.G.E.— 


p.m. 


Annual 


-Jubilee Conference at Bath. 


1.G.E.—Autumn Research Meeting. 
-Advisory Committee on Research at 2.30 


N.B.—There will be no Meetings of the Cent al 
Executive Board of The National Gas Council or thi 
Central Committee of the Federation of Gas Employers 
during August. 
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Women’s Gas Council 
Manchester Branch Visit Gas-Works 


Luy invitation of the Manchester Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee, 500 members of the Manchester Women Citizens’ 
Association and Women’s Gas Council (Manchester Branch) 
visited the Partington Gas-Works on Wednesday, July 22. 
They were conveyed in special buses from Albert Square, 
in the centre of Manc ‘hester, under the guidance of Miss M. 
M. Robinson, the Organizing Secretary of the Women’s 
Gas Council’s Manchester Branch. 

Mrs. W. P. Jackson (wife of the Chairman of the Man- 
chester Corporation Gas Committee) presided over the 
business portion of the meeting, in the absence of the Lady 
Mayoress, Mrs. T. Stone Williams, who was unavoidably 
prevented from attending. Among those in the party were 
Councillor W. P. Jackson, J.P. (C ‘hairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee), Sir W illic am Kay (Chairman of the Partington Gas- 
Works Sub-Committee) and Lady Kay, Sir William Davy 
(Chairman of the Distribution Sub-Commitiee of the Gas 
Department) and Lady Davy, Mrs. Eileen Murphy, of the 
British Commercial Gas Association, Mrs, Ella Hunter (of 
the Women Citizens’ Association), Councillor and Mrs. 
Wharton, Councillor Mrs. Griffiths, Mr. A. L. Holton (En- 
gineer to the Manchester Corporation Gas Department) and 
Mrs. Holton, Mr. J. H. Sillitoe (Commercial Manager of 
1% Manchester Gas Department) and Mrs. Sillitoe, and Mr. 

. H. Cadman (Assistant Commercial Manager), 

A Branch of the Women’s Gas Council was established in 
Manchester on May 18 of this year, having 190 members 
enrolled, and it was hoped that as a result of the visit to 
Partington that number would be greatly increased. A 
well-equipped demonstration hall, fitted up entirely by the 
Manchester Corporation Gas Sales and Service Department, 
was inspected by the visitors, who were shown a range of 
the most modern gas appliances. 

The party were subsequently entertained at tea in the 
works canteen, when Mrs. Ella Hunter, in proposing that 
a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to the Manchester Cor- 
poration Gas Committee for their hospitality, expressed 
co regret that none of the Honorary Officers of the Women 
Citizens’ Association had been able to attend the function, 
and made a strong appeal for co-operation between the 
members of the two organizations. She also desired to 
express her deep appreciation of the efforts put forward by 
Miss Robinson to promote the interests of the Women 
Citizens’ Association. Her cookery lectures and demon- 
strations had been of the utmost possible value to all the 
women who had attended them. 

Mrs. C. Croggan, speaking in the dual capacity of mem- 
ber of the Women Citizens’ Association and of the Women’s 
Gas Council, supported the vote of thanks. Miss Mary 
Heywood, also representing the Women Citizens’ Associa- 
tion and the Manchester Branch of the Women’s Gas Coun- 
cil, referred to the work of both bodies. 


Address by Mrs. Murphy. 


Mrs. Eileen Murphy said that, as far as gas was concerned, 
it was only right that women should have their say as well 
as the men. There was hardly a woman in the country 
who did not do business with her local gas undertaking at 
some time or other. In the case of Manchester there were 
nearly a quarter of a million gas consumers. Every year 
the women of Manchester used 32 million therms of gas, 
and a lot of those thérms had to travel a long way from 
the gas-works in order to reach the gas cooker or the gas 
fire. There were 1,200 miles of gas mains in the city, which 
was long enough, if stretched out on end, for them to 
reach as far as Italy. The Women Citizens ‘of Manchester 
were part-owners of this great business undertaking, and 
therefore part of the responsibility for its success really 
rested upon their shoulders. If they were part-owners in 
any commercial factory they would certainly want to know 
where the raw material for its manufactures came from, 
and how it was made use of. The raw material of a gas- 
works was, of course, coal. The Manchester undertaking 
used 400,000 tons of coal every year, and in doing so kept 
1,500 British miners in full employment all the year round. 

She congratulated the Manchester women upon their de- 
cision to form a Branch of the Women’s Gas Council, and 
she hoped that the 190 members would suddenly jump up to 
500 before they all separated and went their several ways 
homeward. The poet Pope had said that the proper study 
of mankind was man, but the Manchester Corporation Gas 
Committee had now come to the conclusion that the proper 
study of mankind was woman, and that was obviously the 
reason why they had been invited to attend —_ a pleasing 
fiinetion. 

Upon the motion of Lady Kay, a vote of ~ was 
unanimously accorded to Mrs. Murphy for her address. 

Miss M. M. Robinson earnestly appealed for an increased 
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membership of the Manchester Branch of the Women’s 
Gas Council. 
The proceedings concluded with the passing of a vote of 


thanks to Mrs. Jackson for presiding. 





Edinburgh Gas Charges 


Maximum Price Authorized for Extended Area 


At a meeting of the Public Utilities Committee of 
Edinburgh Corporation of July 24 Councillor Walter 
Muter, Convener of the Gas Sub-Committee, said that the 
Board of Trade had authorized them to charge 4s. 9d. 
as a Maximum price per 1,000 cu.ft. for consumers in the 

extended ‘area, embracing the Burgh of Queensferry and 
the Parishes of Dalmeny and Abercorn, along with the 
villages of Kirkliston, Winchburgh, Newbridge, and 
Ratho. For the time being they intended to charge 4s. 6d. 
There was room for development in these areas, and if the 
local authorities co-operated they should have a large in- 
crease in consumption. 

The price of 4s. 6d. per 1,000 cu.ft. represented a reduc- 
tion of Is. 9d. per 1,000 cu.ft. to the Queensferry con- 
sumers, and for Ratho consumers it meant the price was 
more than halved. Consumers in these areas would have 
the same free service advantages as existed in Edinburgh, 
along with favourable rates for acquiring modern gas 
appliances. It might be possible to reduce the charges if 
full advantage were taken of the supply. 

Recent coal purchases, said Councillor Muter, meant 
£14,000 per annum extra on the coal bill, and there might 
possibly be further rises in coal prices. The coalowners 
probably realized there was an economic limit to the price 
that could be charged. With coal prices as they were 
they could not meantime consider further price reduc- 
tions, but they might be able to make adjustments that 
would confer further concessions by two-part or other 
tariff scales. 





Company Gas Undertakings 
Dividends for the Half-Year 


Dividends in respect of the half-year ended June 30, 
1936, are declared by the following Company Gas Under- 
takings: 

Commercial. 

On the Ordinary Stock, 23°, (less income-tax), payable 
on Aug. 15; rate unchanged from that paid for the corre- 
sponding half-year of 1935. 


Croydon. 

On the Maximum Dividend Stock, 5% per annum; on 
the Sliding Scale Stock, 7% per pecns Me and on the Re- 
deemable Preference Stock, 74% per annum, payable on 
Sept. 1. 


Gas Light and Coke. 

On the 4% Consolidated Preference Stock at the rate 
of £4% per annum. On the 3$% Maximum Stock at the 
rate of £3 10s.% per annum. On the Ordinary Stock at 
the rate of £5 12s.% per annum. 

The remarkable rate of progress recorded by the Gas 
Light and Coke Company during 1985 has been maintained 
and increased in the first half of the current year. The 
output of gas appliances last year was a rec ord in the 
history of the Company, but in the June half-year, 1936, 
the figure for the corresponding period of 1935 was ex- 
ceeded by 86,000. The output of refrigerators in particu- 
lar was almost double that for the first six months of 
1935, and water heating appliances were installed at a rate 
50%, greater than last year. The number of domestic 
consumers during the h: lf-year shows an increase of more 
than 16,000. Another very encouraging feature is that the 
industrial load continues to grow, there being now at least 
20,000 factories in the Company’s area using gas. 


Portsmouth and Gosport. 

On the 5% Maximum Stock, 
dated Stock, £4 2s. 6d.%; 
£2 10s.%; less income-tax. 


South Metropolitan. 
On the Ordinary Stock, 25% 
Tottenham and District. 


On the 5% Preference Stock, 5% per annum; on the 
54% Preference Stock, 53% per annum; on the 6% Re- 
deemable Preference Stock, 6% per annum; and on the 
Ordinary Stock, 6{°, per annum, all less income-tax and 
payable on Aug. 11. 


%: on the Consoli- 
Stock, 


£2 10s. 
on the Preference 


actual. 
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Up-to-Date New Gas 



































Exterior View. 


As a result of this phenomenal growth the Watford and 
St. Albans Gas Company decided to build yet another 
showroom for the convenience of the thousands of gas con- 
sumers in this part of Watford. 

A site on the corner of North-Western Avenue and St. 
Albans Road was chosen, and building was commenced in 
November, 1935. The new premises have recently been 
opened to the public, and the accompanying photographs 
show the very attractive lines of the exterior, together 
with a glimpse of the interior, where a comprehensive selec- 
tion of gas appliances has been arranged. It will be seen 
that an alcove has been set aside for the demonstration of 
gas water heaters, while the decoration scheme and the 
pleasing lighting fittings are also noteworthy. 


The Institution of Gas Engineers 


Membership Transferences: ‘‘ Grey Books ”’ 


The Secretary of The Institution of Gas Engineers, Mr. 
J. R. W. Alexander, announces that the following Mem- 
bership Transferences have been effected in accordance 
with the Royal Charter and By-Laws: 


Transferred from Associate Membership to Membership : 
Hupson, Gerald, Engineer and Manager, Penrith Urban 
District Council Gas De partment. 


Rueap, Frederick Arthur, Assistant Engineer and 
General Manager, Exeter Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany. 

SmMatLey, Arthur, Engineer and Manager, Rothwell 


Urban District Council Gas De ~partment. ’ 
Waker, Rowland, Works Manager, Partington Works, 
Manchester Corporation Gas Department. 


Transferred from Associateship to Associate Membership : 
Stippons, Victor Joseph John, Engineering Assistant, 


Barnsley Gas Company. 





Copies of the following Papers presented and discussed 
at the 73rd Annual General Meeting of The Institution of 
Gas Engineers have been re-issued, as grey books, to in- 
clude the Presentation, Discussion, Written Contributions, 
and the Author’s Written Reply. Copies can be obtained 
from the Secretary, The Institution of Gas Engineers, 28, 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1, price 2s. each, including 
postage. 


No. 131/30.—‘‘ The Dudley Gas Amalgamation,” by 
Francis C. Briggs, M.Inst.Gas E., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
A.M.I.Mech. E., Engineer and Managing Director, 
Dudley, Brierley Pane and District Gas Company. 

No. 132/31.—‘‘ The Two-Part Tariff as an Aid to Gas 
Sales,’ by John T. Haynes, M.Inst.Gas E., 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., formerly Engineer and General 

Manager Rotherham Corporation Gas Department. 
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Showrooms 
For North Watford 


At the 1931 Census the population of the North 
Watford area was 19,914, or roughly one-third of 
the population of the entire Borough at that time. 
The population of the area is now nearly one-half 
of that of the Borough, and, as a result of the 
extension in April, 1935, when the Bushey Mill 
Lane, Kingswood, and Bradshaw Estates were 
included, it may quite reasonably reach at 
least two-thirds—about 40,000. 









































Interior View. 





No. 133 /32.—‘ 
Gas Sales, 
Chief Industrial Gas Sales Engineer, Stretford and 
District Gas Board. 


Heating Problems Arising in Industrial 
” by T. H. Pardoe, Assoc.Inst.Gas E., 


No. 134/33.—‘‘ Gas Safety Precautions,’ by C. A. 
- Masterman, M.A., M.1.Mech.E., F.1.C., Chief Tech- 
nical Officer, Watson House, the Gas Light and Coke 
Company 
No. 135/34.—‘* Products Obtained by the Carbonization 
of Scottish Cannel in Continuous Vertical Retorts,”’ 
by James Jamieson, M.Inst.Gas E., Engineer and 
Manager, City of Edinburgh Gas Department, and 
J. G. King, Ph.D., B.Se., F.1.C., Chief Chemist, 
Fuel Research Station, Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 





Falk, Stadelmann & Co., Ltd. 


Golden Jubilee: Increased Dividend 


The annual general meeting of Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann 
& Co., Ltd., which was held at 91, Fantinadet Road, E.C., 
on Thursday, July 23, was of special significance, marking 
as it did the golden jubilee of the Firm. It also marked 
the completion of Mr. Max Falk’s fifty years as a Director 
of the Company of which he is now Chairman—an associa 
tion of which he has every reason to be proud. 

It is very fitting that this year the Company should have 
shown their customary progress in an even more marked 
degree than usual. Attention was drawn to the satis 
factory state of the Company’s affairs by the Chairman, 
who pointed out that extensions had been found necessary 
in several of the Firm’s Works and those of Subsidiary 
Companies. The balance-sheet discloses a sound financia! 
position. On the assets side, floating assets, without taking 
into account the interests in Subsidiary and Associated 
Companies, at a total of £762,874, are subiect to current 
liabilities of only £125,860, and, of course, the dividend 
declared. Stocks and debtors are higher by about 
£46,000, due to the greater volume of trading. The divi 
dend has been increased to 10%, and the Directors hops 
that a similar distribution will be maintained. 
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Topical Window Displays at Coventry 





“REFRIGERATION 


These two novel window displays were arranged by the Coventry Gas Department to advertise gas refrigerators in connection with 


the local “Lady Godiva’’ Procession. 


The figures of Lady Godiva and Peeping Tom were specially drawn by the Department’s 


display artist. 


Lighting by Gas: An Outline of Its History’ 


A Review by Dr. J. S. G. Thomas 


A cavalcade, the story of gas lighting told carefully, 
comprehensively, yet concisely—that, I think, summarizes 
the contents of this book. And what a story it is! 

The provision of illumination—artificial. illumination 
presumably—was a matter attended to on the very first 
day of the Creation. The command “ Let there be light ”’ 
went forth on that day, ‘‘ and there was light.’’ The sun 
and moon, the natural illuminants, were created on the 
fourth day. Man was a comparative late comer; he 
arrived only on the sixth day, and probably complained 
of the deficiency of the illuminations provided to mark the 
auspicious occasion, a practice which he has continued 
down to these modern times, demanding ever, “ light, 
more light.’’ Within living memory candles, oil, gas, and 
electricity have, each in turn, served to meet these insistent 
demands. I am credibly informed that the sale of candles 
ls now greater than it has ever been and has increased 
annually for many years past. Let the defeatist school of 
gas lighting take heart of grace from that fact. But, back 
to our muttons—the history of gas lighting. 

It is impossible to say when gas was first used as an 
illuminant. Mr. Chandler refers to the use of gas derived 
from ‘‘ fire-wells ’’ by the Chinese necromancers in very 
early days. Thence the story passes via Tardin (1618), 
Shirley (1659), Clayton (1688), Hales (1726), Dixon (1760), 
and others down to William Murdoch, born 1754, and 
generally acclaimed the inventor of gas lighting; he lighted 
his offices and cottage at Redruth in 1792. It is too often 
forgotten that Murdoch, ‘‘ the incomparable mechanic,” 
was a scientist of the very first rank. His Paper on the 
production of coal gas was published by the Royal Society 
-then, as now, the premier scientific society of Great 
Britain—and for this contribution Murdoch was awarded 
the Rumford gold medal, one of the most distinguished 
awards of the Society. 

Winsor appeared on the scene about 1805, claiming gas 
lighting as his own discovery and invention. He excelled 
as a company promoter, and some of his prospectuses, as 
they would now be called, are illustrated in this volume. 
They make interesting reading. Some years of contention 
followed, but lighting by gas was fairly under way by 
about 1810. What was the first gas burner like? I have 
seen it stated that Murdoch’s first burner consisted merely 
of a piece of barrel, the end of which had been flattened by 
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hammering. Here Mr. Chandler recounts Smiles’s tale of 
Murdoch burning gas at perforations made in a _ house- 
wife’s thimble—the prototype of many succeeding burners. 

Space does not permit my referring to the very numer- 
ous types of self-luminous burners that succeeded 
Murdoch’s; they are all set out in the book—flat flame, 
Argand, and regenerative burners. And what burners 
they were—there were artists among gas burner designers 
in those days. I read that the beautiful Christiania gas 
burners were generally gold-plated. Look at the illustra- 
tions of these beautiful burners and others, the magnificent 
globes, painted by French artists, used with them, and 
then ask yourself whether you don’t, at least in part, 
understand why, in these later degenerate days, the gas 
lighting load is slipping through our hands. Comes the 
incandescence gas light. The story is told in full, passing 
via the Haddon light (1881), Fahnehjelm (1883), the Lewis 
light (1881-1884) with a metal gauze mantle, and others to 
Carl Auer von Welsbach’s incandescence burner and mantle 
of 1887. All sorts of incandescence lighting burners, up- 
right and inverted, are referred to, the sequence ending 
with the “‘ Metro ”’ and “‘ Supervia ’’ lamps introduced by 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company. Particulars of 
street lighting complete the story of lighting by gas. And 
certain ancillary subjects, as members of the Education 
Committee of The Institution of Gas Engineers would call 
them, receive adequate treatment—the history of, gas 
meters, ventilation, and governors. 

Let me now sum up my impressions of this book. The 
Company, which has throughout been behind the Author, 
inspiring and helping him in his task, is much to be 
thanked for suggesting the preparation of this volume. 
Mr. Chandler has executed the task with amazing patience 
and perseverance—a labour of love accomplished in scanty 
leisure time. Make no mistake about it; this book is quite 
unlike any other book on this or any other subject. Where 
else would you find such a collection of reprints of old 
play bills, Gustave Doré prints, company prospectuses, 
cartoons? And the lesson of the book? The battle for 
lighting is not lost until it is won. Gas lighting has a long 
history of which the Gas Industry can be legitimately 
proud. It has still a long life before it. The Gas Industry 
must bestir itself and see that it is not unworthy of its 
glorious heritage. It must bend itself to the task of pro- 
viding better and more efficient sources of light. Then all 
will be well with gas lighting. 

‘So doth the greater glory dim the less; 
A substitute shines brightly as a King 
Until a King be by.”’ 
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Faulty Weld in Main 
Causes Serious Gas Explosion 


An account of a serious gas explosion which occurred three 

years ago in Columbus, Ohio, and the steps that were 

subsequently taken to ascertain the precise cause of the 
accident. 


Some three years ago there occurred in Columbus, in the 
State of Ohio, U.S.A., a serious explosion, resulting in the 
death of ten persons and the more or less serious injury 
of seventy-five others, and considerable damage to the new 
eleven storeys high white marble faced State Office 
Building. 

As is usually the case jn such accidents, the blame was 
immediately laid at the feet of the local gas undertaking, 
their product being presumed to be the most likely cause 
of the trouble, and the State Attorney-General commis- 
sioned Prof. James Withrow, Professor of Chemical En- 
gineering of the Ohio State University, to investigate the 
explosion on behalf of the State. 


Prof. Withrow came recently to London as a delegate 
to the Chemical Engineering Congress, and the opportunity 


was taken by Mr. J. R. W. Alexander, Secretary of The 
Institution of Gas Engineers, on July 27, to get the Pro- 
fessor to address an informal gathering hastily called to 
gether at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1, on the subject 
of his investigations—which had led conclusively to the 
establishment of the cause of the disaster. 

In introducing Prof. Withrow, Mr. Alexander expressed 
«uppreciation of his kindness in agreeing to talk to them 
at such short notice about this very unusual occurrence. 

Prof. Withrow, speaking to an assembly of about a score 
or more representatives ‘of the Gas Industry and allied 
interests, then outlined the whole story of the explosion 
and the subsequent investigations, illustrating his remarks 
with a series of interesting lantern slides showing the extent 
of the damage and some close up views of the gas main 
involved. His story, in brief, was as follows: 

The explosion occurred in the month of April and caused, 
as we have said, considerable damage to the Columbus 
State Office, particularly in the basement, where the chaos 
was indescribable, and also at the ground level, portions 
of the building being literally blown into the street, while 
a large amount of the marble facing was destroyed. On 
the day following the accident he visited the scene and 
examined the fragments of plate glass windows which were 
scattered about; from these it was obvious to him that it 
had been an explosion of gas. He was asked the next day 
to investigate the occurrence officially with a view to ascer- 
taining whether it was a police matter; for there had been 
a number of petty strikes and labour disturbances in the 
neighbourhood at the time, and it was desired to discover 
whether it might not have been deliberately caused by high 
explosives. However, he was able to assure the authori- 
ties that nothing of this nature had occurred. There were 
no signs of high explosives having been responsible. 

Subsequently Prof, Withrow went back into the building 
so far as its safety permitted to study the effects of the 
explosion; and he then made the discovery that the damage 
was only two-thirds of the extent that might legitimately 
have been expected. He then found that the sub-basement 
was divided into two sections, the one extending two-thirds 
of the total length of the building, the remaining section 
consisting of a chamber separated from the other two- 
thirds by a substantial barrier. It was also determined 
that no gas was present in this compartment. 

Investigations outside the building showed that the “ fire 
plug ’’ on the curb had been on fire, while examination of 
the steel curb indicated that this also had been red hot. 
Moreover, traces of soot were found just inside the sewer 
openings. It was thus established that the gas came from 
under the pavement. 


Help from the Gas Undertaking. 


Prof. Withrow had then asked to interview representa- 
tives of the gas undertaking, and he paid tribute at the 
outset to the great amount of help and co-operation he 
received from them in the course of his investigations. 
Although they were ‘‘ on the opposite side,’’ so to speak, 


they gave him every assistance at all times, thus ensuring 
a more thorough investigation. Before, however, the 
matter came to litigation, the gas company paid into the 
courts a cheque for $450,000, which, according to American 
law, apparently ended the matter so far as legal claims 
or public enquiries were concerned—and, incidentally, re- 
marked Prof. Withrow, showed that the findings of the 
investigators must have been pretty close to the actual 
facts. 

The investigations, however, had proceeded along the 
following lines. The Professor and other experts who were 
appointed to assist him, having established conclusively 
that the accident could not have been caused by high ex 
plosives, sank two or three holes into the floor at one end 
of the basement, but found no evidence of gas, though 
there were traces of gas in the basement itself. The gas 
main was under the sidewalk, and the gas engineer had 
told them that it had probably been broken by the ex- 
plosion. (Defence No. 1.) On the other side of the build- 
ing, however, they immediately found gas in considerable 
quantities, and they were then able to tell the gas com- 
pany where to open up their main. This was done—and 
within 5 feet of where they commenced digging they found 
a crack in the circumferential weld of the gas main extend- 
ing half-way round the pipe. 

The gas, of course, had been shut off at either end of this 
particular section of main immediately after the explosion, 
leaving a slight pressure of only a few ounces in the pipe. 
They had previously lighted up the gas which they had 
found issuing from the holes which had been drilled in the 
basement floor, and there were three of these flames going 
at the time they opened up the main outside. It was signi- 
ficant that within a few minutes of exposing the crack 
those three flames went out. 

There was no particular architectural feature in that 
part of the building to account for the gas getting into 
the basement. It had apparently percolated down a con- 
siderable distance into the ground before rising up again 
into the basement. The ground underneath must have 
been saturated with gas. 

A further complication with which the investigators were 
faced was the fact that there was a sewer running the 
whole length of the building; and owing to the fact that 
combustible gas was found to be present at times in that, 
they had thoroughly to investigate that possibility also. 
There was a river running across underneath the street 
from the building, and this constituted a veritable tank 
of sewage which gave off a great deal of methane gas. 

Then the gas engineer informed them that a few ry 
previously an 1l1-ton piece of masonry had fallen off 
building 30 ft. from the gas main—which might well wie 
fractured the main without the company being responsible. 
(Defence No. 2.) 

Columbus is a natural gas area, and some 15,000 analyses 
were made to determine the methane-ethane ratio of the 
gas issuing from eighty holes which were bored in the 
basement floor and surrounding the building. The con- 
centration gradually increased up to the area which con 
tained the explosive mixture, and they set up experiments 
to determine how this change of composition came about: 
for Prof. Withrow had, in effect, to guarantee the lives o! 
about three hundred persons who were subsequently to 
occupy the building. They left the ignited bore-holes to 
‘** bleed to death.” 


Examination of the Pipe. 


On examining the gas main, which was a high-grade steel 
pipe, it was found that there was a straight steel break 
round the weld. Moreover, it was discovered that the main 
had been imperfectly packed when the soil had been re 
placed, and it was, in fact, actually “‘ floating ” in parts. 
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Examination of the weld itself showed that this was not 
yniform right round the pipe; it changed beyond the end 
of the crack, and the heating area became twice as wide. 
Qne side of the pipe indicated a ‘‘ clean-cut ’? weld, while 
the other widened out with a great deal of extra heating, 
pointing either to a change of welder or, perhaps, to a 
temporary interruption in the work. 

Further investigation around the site brought to light 
the fact that there were five patches in the sidewalk some 
100 yd. from the building apparently over the line of the 
main, which led the investigators to believe that attention 
had recently been given to the pipe in the vicinity. Upon 
asking the gas company to open up the main at these spots, 
they discovered under one of the patches a welded sleeve 
on the pipe. The pipe itself was in excellent condition, 
showing no signs of corrosion; but the welded sleeve sug- 
vested that there had been previous trouble in this parti- 
cular stretch of main, and that the welds had been at fault 
before. _This also, incidentally, effectively disposed of the 
theory that the falling piece of masonry had had anything 
to do with the matter. 

The cracked piece of main was subsequently cut out and 
taken away to a metallurgical laboratory, where the break 
was finally laid open—disclosing that the weld was one 
millimetre thick at the crack. 

The main was on a very slight bend at the point involved, 
and the bevelled edge had been cut away on the inside of 
the bend to make a tighter fit between one pipe and the 
next. But when the metal was cut with the blowlamp, 
the operator did not make a perfect cut, with the result 
that the metal touched. The operator had evidently then 
wedged the pipes into position, perhaps intending to deal 
with this section before starting the welding. Then he 
started welding upwards, and the tremendous pressure 
which was occasioned when he came to the top caused the 
pipe to run into plastic flow, the edges being mushroomed 
out. There was merely a thin skin of weld over the join 
at the point, the pipe being in fact not really welded at 
all, but being merely forced tight by the pressure. In that 
state it would easily have withstood a test pressure of 
200 Ib. Then, when the soil was replaced, and the pipe 
began to take the strain of the sidewalk above, it simply 
pulled apart at the weakest point. 

In reply to a number of questions asked by members of 
his audience, Prof. Withrow observed that the Gas In- 
dustry in America was still rather more secretive about its 
affairs than was the case in this country. It was, however, 
understood that that particular gas undertaking radically 
altered their welding procedure after the occurrence. The 
actual weld which had been at fault had been an ordinary 
oxy-acetylene weld, with no subsequent treatment. The 
bevel of the pipe had been cut off at the top in order to 
make the two ends meet more closely, so that, in effect, 
two flat pipe ends were abutting upon each other at the 
point where the cracked weld occurred. 

Prof. Withrow pointed out that natural gas has very 
little odour; furthermore, there were not many people 
about the building, it being a new structure. And, 
finally, any possibility of the escape being noticed by the 
smell was effectively nullified by reason of the fact that 
there was extensive paint spraying going on in the vicinity. 
Some weeks prior to the explosion a workman using a 
pneumatic drill in the basement had actually ignited a 
pocket of this gas; but the matter was taken no further 
because it is, apparently, a fairly common trick among 
American workmen to play practical jokes upon each 
other by placing a small amount of gasolene behind a 
point where one of their number is operating a pneumatic 
drill and then watch his discomfiture when he ignites it 
with his drill. And such harmless practical joking was 
presumed to be the cause of this particular flare in the 
basement—and the matter was not reported. 

Commenting upon welding practice in general, Prof. 
Withrow said that these natural gas concerns brought 
their pipelines sometimes across hundreds of miles of open 
country in the course of which, while they did not neces- 
sarily become careless in their methods, there was never- 
theless a tendency to become, perhaps, less vigilant through 
familiarity with the job. Out in the open country such a 
thing would not have mattered; but in a town this dis- 
astrous explosion was the result, consequent upon a faulty 
weld followed-up by settlement of the ground. There was 
no doubt, said the Professor, that the gas company’s work- 
men were honestly endeavouring to do a good job; but a 
peanee of circumstances had combined to cause the acci- 
dent. 


Vote of Thanks. 


A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Prof. Withrow 
on the proposition of Sir William Larke, who drew a com- 
parison between the legislative control of such matters in 
this country and America. Had such a serious mishap 
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occurred here, he observed, there would have been a very 
long official enquiry, and the blame would have been, 
rightly or wrongly, attributed. Furthermore, as a result 
of the findings, if any particular methods were found to be 
at fault, certain regulations covering future procedure in 
such matters would be introduced. 


_Prof. Withrow’s interesting summary of his investiga- 
tions serves a useful purpose in providing a warning to 
those employing welding on their gas mains of a possible 
source of danger. Admittedly, in the particular instance 
described, the gas undertaking had made an honest en- 
deavour to produce a sound job; but a series of adven- 
titious circumstances combined to create dangerous con- 
ditions, which unfortunately had fatal results. Such a 
combination of factors might not have occurred once in a 
thousand welds, and there must be considerable difficulty 
in guarding against them. Both welder and inspector were 
competent men, and negligence through mere familiarity 
— the operation was hardly the root cause of the dis- 
aster. 

As was suggested by Sir William Larke, Prof. Withrow’s 
exposition also drew an interesting comparison between 
English and American official procedure in matters of this 
kind. In this country—even if the defendants should pay 
a sum of money into court in advance—the law continues 
its inexorable course; protracted public enquiries inevit- 
ably follow such accidents; the blame is attributed; pro- 
ceedings are taken against negligent parties; the root cause 
of the occurrence is ascertained; and, perhaps, as often as 
not, an official report is published from H.M. Stationery 
Office, which all concerned in similar operations may pur- 
chase and so take steps to remedy any possible cause of 
danger which may exist in their own operations. And 
after the official report, actual legislation on the matter 
may possibly follow. 

But in America the payment of a sum into court appar- 
ently automatically concludes any judicial procedure in a 
case of this nature, though investigations may continue, 
and the blame, at any rate privately, be attributed. And 
as a result the particular undertaking will presumably take 
steps to guard against any repetition of the trouble. 


To Help Territorial Recruiting 


Encouragement to Wandsworth Employees 


_The Directors of the Wandsworth Gas Company, with a 
highly commendable appreciation of the needs of the hour 
and of the benefits to be derived by the individual from a 
period of voluntary service in His Majesty’s forces, have 
made the following announcement which we quote from 
the July issue of the Wandgas Magazine: 

‘The Directors are anxious to encourage any of their 
y a who, being eligible, wish to join the Territorial 

rmy. 

At present, any employee who is a Territorial is given a 
week’s leave of absence with pay, to enable him to attend 
the Annual Camp. In order to render greater facilities, 
the Directors are prepared to make the following additional 
grant to those who recruit during this year: 

A payment of £1 to each recruit so soon after enlistment 
as he shall obtain a certificate from the Commanding 
Officer to the effect that his progress in training is satis- 
factory and is likely to become efficient, and thereafter 
and for the next three years, a sum of £1 at Christmas and 
£1 before Annual Camp on receipt of a satisfactory report 
from the Commanding Officer. No Territorial employee 
shall receive more than £2 in all in any one year in grants. 

It is realized that Territorial Service provides a healthy 
and interesting recreation, and the need of recruitment 
has been eloquently expounded by the Bishop of Kingston 
in the following words: 

‘ War is one of the worst evils that can come upon the 
world. No one in his senses can desire war. But there is 
one greater evil—i.e., the toleration of injustice. In any 
Country, if a citizen is threatened with unjust treatment 
he appeals to the law for protection and the law can pro- 
tect him because it has power behind it. In our Inter- 
national life law ought to protect Nations from injustice. 
But at present there is no court that is acknowledged by 
all and there is no organization for securing justice which 
has power to enforce its rulings. Hence there must be 
within the Nation armed powers to secure justice for the 
Nation and at times to co-operate with other Nations to 
secure justice for others. That then is the purpose of the 
existence of the armed forces of our Country. And every- 
one who feels called to join these forces can feel sure he is 
performing a public duty. He does so not to make war 
but to secure justice.’ ”’ 
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LONG SERVICE TO THE 
GAS INDUSTRY 


The firm of George Wilson Gas Meters, Ltd., was founded 


in Coventry in the year 1904 by the late Mr. George Wilson, . 


of London, who for a matter of some thirty-five years prior 
to this date had devoted his interests and ability to the 
Gas Industry both at home and abroad. It is interesting, 
indeed, to recall that the first prepayment meter officially 
stamped in Rotterdam, Holland, was manufactured by 
George Wilson. 

Such was the progressive and active policy of the founder 
and his sons, J. H. Wilson (the present Managing Director) 
and F. C. Wilson, that from a firm employing only six men, 
it has grown to such an extent that the employees 
now number over six hundred. Moreover, there are now 
branches in London, of which the Manager is Mr. A. C. 
Frost, one of the firm’s oldest and most trusted servants, 
Manchester, Leeds, and Blackpool. This growth has been 
rendered possible by the loyalty and co-operation of the 
staff and employees, each of whom has taken a personal 
pride in the advancement of the firm and to whom the 
Company will always acknowledge its most grateful thanks. 
In this connection it is perhaps not unfair to mention two 
members—namely, Miss I. R. Sisum and Mr. D. C. E. Poole 
—both of whom have been created Directors of the firm in 
recognition of their long and invaluable service. 


A number of firms of long standing 
on the contracting and manufac- 
turing side of the Industry have 
collaborated with the “ JOURNAL ”’ 
in the production of a series of 
articles, under the above title. 











George Wilson Gas 
Meters, Ltd. 





George Wilson, Founder. 


George Wilson Gas Meters, Ltd., have always prided 
themselves on their pioneering work, and it is their boast 
that for any problem concerning gas meters they can and 
will supply a satisfactory solution. 


Section of Industrial Meter Shop. 
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Section of Capstan Shop. 


In these days, when the consumer’s optional prepayment 
meter is becoming of increasing importance, it may be 
remembered by some that in 1908 the firm produced the 
first model of this type. 

Many are the inventions and improvements to which 
they can lay rightful claim, possibly the most valuable 
being the introduction of the straight-line valve system, 
which eliminates strains and stresses on the diaphragm, 
and, in conjunction with a special leather preservative, is 
stated to have made diaphragm troubles unknown. Until 
the advent of this preservative, which embodies a secret 
formula, the oiling arrangements introduced in 1925 for 
the lubrication of leathers in situ were invaluable. 


The Cookery Demonstration Meter. 


Of the latest innovations, perhaps the new cookery 
demonstration meter is of greatest interest, although the 
firm has specialized on dry test and cost meters applicable 








to any specified purpose, as well as the various mechanisms 
for the application of two-part tariffs, all of which have 
created much interest in the Industry. 

Every meter, including industrial meters, which leaves 
the works or any of the branches receives particular in- 
dividual attention to ensure that it will accurately register 
the consumption of gas from a by-pass to open outlet. In 
this connection it may be mentioned that George Wilson 
Gas Meters, Ltd., have designed a special apparatus for 
the testing of the registration of the smallest by-pass. 

The Head Office and works in Coventry cover several 
acres of land, and are equipped with all the most modern 
machinery and plant for the production of gas meters- 
only the raw materials having to be purchased outside. 

Engineers, their assistants, and staffs are always wel- 
come to visit these up-to-date works, for it is fully ap- 
preciated that without their kind help and consideration 
many invaluable suggestions and improvements would be 
lost to the Industry. 


Section of Despatch Department. 
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THE PRODUCTION AND TREATMENT OF 
Road Tar in Great Britain 


Before the Chemical Engineering Congress of the World 

Power Conference W. E. Cone and W. J. Chadder delivered 

a Paper dealing with various aspects of Road Tar Production, 

drawing attention to the lack of co-ordination at present 

existing and setting forth suggestions for the establishment 
of a Tar Products Federation. 


A commodity of which the annual production ranges 
between 1} and 2 million tons is an important item from 
the national and economic viewpoint, and especially so if 
it has properties of a unique nature. Such a commodity 
is coal tar. It is the objective of the Authors to discuss 
the question of the production and treatment of tar on 
broad lines, and to attempt to formulate a constructive 
policy, the adoption of which should ensure that the best 
use is made of the valuable material which is ayailable so 
plentifully in this country. 

The magnitude of the problem is intensified by the fact 
that, due to the widespread use of gas in this country, the 
production of tar is equally widespread. Indeed, there are 
approximately 1,300 gas undertakings in the country, not 
to mention some 100 coke oven plants. More than one-half 
of the gas-works are quite small undertakings, with an 
average output of no more than 40 tons of tar per year 
apiece. On the other hand, the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany and the South Metropolitan Gas Company produce 
between them as much as 210,000 tons of tar per annum, 
and are the two largest individual sources of tar in the 
Gas Industry. 

To the total quantity of tar recovered, the gas-works 
contribute approximately 11 million tons—a figure which 
remains relatively free from fluctuations. The remainder 
of the tar originates mainly from coke oven plants and 

varies in amount in accordance with the state of activity 
of the iron and steel industries. 

Examination of the Board of Trade Returns for the year 
1934 reveals that approximately 72%, of the tar produced 
in the gas-works of the country originates from 72 of the 
undertakings. 

In coke oven plants there is not such a wide range be- 
tween the output of the smallest and the largest plants as 
there is in respect of gas undertakings. The carbonizing 
capacities of individual plants lie between the limits of 
50,000 and 650,000 tons of coal per annum, representing 
outputs of tar between 2,000 and 26,000 tons per annum. 
Moreover, the coke oven plants are concentrated in a com- 
paratively few areas and, with a few notable exceptions, 
are situated in the neighbourhood of coal mines. 

Tar produced in coke ovens has certain typical pro- 
perties. Gas-works tar, however, differs markedly in 
character according to its mode of preparation, whether 
in static or continuous carbonizing plant, from feebly 
coking or strongly coking coals or from nut coal, run of 
mine coal, or slack. In addition, carburetted water gas 
tar and tar from low-temperature carbonization constitute 
classes of their own. The properties of typical tars of each 
category have been tabulated in a joint Paper by one of 
the Authors and H. M. Spiers (‘‘ Some Problems and Sug- 
gestions Relating to Coal Tar,’’ ‘‘ Gas JouRNAL,”’ 192, 161, 
1930), and information on the effect of carbonizing and 
other conditions on the properties of the tar produced is 
to be found in a number of the reports of the Fuel Re- 
search Station. 

It is, however, difficult, if not impossible, to trace de- 
tailed statistics of production, manufacture, and utilization 
of tar and its products. Certainly, the Annual Reports of 
the Alkali Inspectors give occasional information as to the 
amount of tar converted into pitch and road tar, but much 
more than this is needed. It would greatly benefit the tar 
industry if some authoritative body could be empowered 
annually to collect and publish classified and summarized 
statistics concerning the quantity and types of crude tar 
produced, the methods employed for its treatment and the 
nature and amount of the products ultimately manufac- 
tured from each type of tar. The information available 
under present conditions can be summarized in_the single 
statement that, of the 1,765,479 tons of tar distilled in 
Great Britain in 1934, approximately 54% was distilled to 
pitch and 46% to road tar. Even this statement may not 
be quite accurate, since it is possible that some of the 


pitch may have been fluxed back with oils for the pro 
duction of additional amounts of road tar. Since the yieid 
of road tar from a ton of tar is considerably greater than 
the yield of pitch, it would certainly appear that the Road 
Industry is the largest single consumer of tar products in 
this country and, for this reason, the present Paper will 
deal primarily with the question of road tar. 


Proposed Establishment of a Tar Products 
Federation. 


We will start with the premise that, given suitable treat- 
ment, substantially all the tar produced in the country is 
a potential source of road tar of the best quality. The 
road industry has, however, been handicapped because 
there is no co- ordination, in a national sense, of the treat- 
ment of tar for the production of road tar. Much private 
research work has, it is true, been carried out, but the 
results have either not been made available to the tar 
industry as a whole or have, alternatively, received but 
scant appreciation. Road tar is produced at small and 
large gas-works, at coke oven by-product plants, and at 
large tar distilleries. The small works hesitate to install 
anything other than the simplest kind of tar treatment 
plant, since they lack facilities for the scientific control of 
a complicated process. In large distilleries, there is always 
the desire to continue to use existing plant in view of the 
large capital expenditure which it has involved, rather 
than to install new plant. Furthermore, the industry 's 
without precise information on the particular properties 
which a good road tar should possess, since the existing 
specifications contain no ad hoc tests indicative of the 
likely behaviour of the tar on the road. This situation is 
reflected in the large number of proprietary tar prepara 
tions on the market and, still more, in that many sur- 
veyors have their own views on the special type of material 
which should be supplied to meet their individual de- 
mands. Several large distillers are compelled to carry 
stocks of a wide variety of grades of tar to meet these 
requirements. 

In our opinion, the only means to ensure that the best 
use is made of the tar available is the establishment of 1 
national organization with control over the treatment and 
disposal of all the tar produced in the country., The organ- 
ization, which we will call the British Tar Products 
Federation, should have, at its head, a Director re- 
sponsible for : 


(a) the inauguration and supervision of research on all 
problems connected with the production and utiliza 
tion of tar products; 

(b) the investigation of new processes of tar treatment 
and their practical development in so far as their 
merit warrants it; 

(c) the choice of centres for tar distillation plants: 

(d) the formulation of a specific treatment of tar for the 
production of a uniform and unimpeachable road tar 
throughout the country and the provision of suitable 
plant; 

(e) the supply of the necessary tar to the distillation 
centres; 

(f) the development of improved methods of roau con 
struction ideally suitable for an ideal road tar; 

(g) the co-ordination of supply with demand. 


The Director should have similar responsibilities, other 
things being equal, for pitch and other tar products. For 
pitch, for example, the selection of a suitable grade for 
briquetting should be placed on a less empirical basis than 
is employed nowadays.* 

* According to Idris Jones (Chem. and Ind., 54, 1,044, 1935), ‘‘ Ash con 


tent, coking residue, free carbon content, and softening point of a pitch do 
not adequately reveal the suitability of a pitch for briquetting."’ 
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Some of these features may be elaborated, with par- 
ticular reference to road tar. 


Investigation of New Processes of Tar Treatment. 


The literature contains many references to special 
methods for the treatment of tar for the preparation of 
road tar. Mention may be made of the following pro- 
posals : 


. Air blowing alone or in conjunction with catalysts, or 
with resin-forming compounds. 

2. Treatment with sulphur. In this connection a com- 
bination of air blowing and treatment with sulphur 
may be especially beneficial in certain cases. 

Addition of small amounts of material such as rubber, 
to confer special properties on the road tar. 
Treatment with acid to enable fractions which impair 
the drying properties of certain tars to be eliminated 
or to enable waxy material to be removed. (See 
E.P. No. 339,640.) 
. Heat treatment of mixtures of tar and fine coal. (See 
E.P. No. 316,897.) 
Treatment of certain tars with a view to the removal 
of heavy oils which impair the drying rate. (See 
E.P. No. 432,998.) 


Centres for Tar Distillation Plants 


Under existing conditions, tar is distilled either at the 
point of production or at centralized works drawing suv- 
plies, often on a co-operative basis, from a number of 
producers. In the latter case, the distiller is called upon 
to handle a wide variety of tars. 

It may be conceded that, for the most part, the distilla- 
tion centres are conv eniently situated for the supply of tar 
produc ts to localities of consumption or to ports for export. 
('nder a system such as we visualize, the question of dis- 
tillation centres would be reviewed, and it would be en- 
sured that each district of the country would be provided 
with distilleries equipped with all the plant needed for the 
manufacture of those products of importance to the area 
concerned. 

Adequate facilities would be provided for the storage 
and for the individual treatment or controlled blending of 
the different types of tar brought to the works. This is a 
question of great importance, since evidence in our 
possession leads to the view that crude tars of different 
types are far from being mutually miscible either in the 
wet or dry condition. Consider able stratification occurs, 
for example, in tar wells into which horizontal retort tar 
and vertical retort tar are charged indiscriminately, and 
the result is that the tar supplied to the distillation plant 
will vary in quality if this practice be adopted. 

As a further example of what may happen when a mix- 
ture of two different tars is distilled for the preparation of 
road tar, reference may be made to two tars which, on 
being distilled to a vapour temperature of 230° C., gave 
residues having viscosities of 7 sec. and 180 sec. respec- 
tively. A mixture of equal volumes of the two residues 
had a viscosity of 35 sec. and consisted of a blend of a thin 
and a thick tar. Its properties (distillation, tar acid con- 
tent, &c.) were very different from those of a mixture of 
equal viscosity obtained by the blending of equal volumes 
of residuary tars separately distilled to the temperature 
requisite for the formation of products having viscosities 
of 35 sec. 

In some cases, better products from one point of view or 
another may be obtained when a mixture of tar is dis- 
tilled. In other cases the reverse may be true. In the 
example quoted above the product obtained from the dis- 
tillation of the mixed tars had a considerably lower con- 
tent of tar acids than had the mixture of the two residuary 
tars. 


Formulation of Specific Treatment of Tar for the 
Production of Road Tar. 


Reference has already been made to the multiplicity of 
grades of road tar at present in use in this country, and 
to the existence of a large variety of products under pro- 
prietary names. It is our opinion that the needs of the 
road, industry could be met with as few as three standard 
grades of tar which could be prepared either from gas- 
works or coke oven tars. For the obiect in view, the tars 
could be divided into two groups, each of which would 
require appropriate treatment to ensure the production of 
an ideal road tar: 

(High aromatic tar). 

Coke-oven tar. 

Horizontal retort tar. 
Intermittent vertical chamber tar. 


GROUP ft. 


(Low aromatic tar). sz 
Continuous vertical retort tar. 

The task of formulating the type of treatment to which 
these two groups of crude tar should be subjected would 


GROUP 2.- 
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be entrusted to the proposed British Tar Products Federa- 
tion. It would then be possible to ensure that each tar 
would be given that special treatment which its con- 
stitution demands, or to arrange for controlled blending. 

At this stage, reference may be made to the question of 
bitumen blends. If the tar were scientifically treated with 
the sole object of producing the best possible road tar, 
there would, in our opinion, be no necessity for the ad- 
mixture of bitumen with road tar. 

It seems true that, under present-day conditions of road 
tar preparation, improved properties may sometimes be 
imparted to certain road tars by the incorporation of a 
proportion of bitumen. Even so, the unsatisfactory prac 
tice is prevalent in some quarters of stipulating that a 
given percentage of bitumen be incorporated in the road 
tar supplied for a particular contract quite irrespective of 
whether the amount is an optimum or, indeed, of whether 
it does not render the tar less suited for its destined use. 
If bitumen is to be used, its chief utility would be in 
combination with continuous vertical retort tars since the 
drying rate of these tars is increased by addition of bitu- 
men though, as has been indicated earlier, other means are 
available for securing the same end. In admixture with 
horizontal retort tars, the effect of bitumen is to retard 
the rate of drying. It has been found that addition of 
horizontal retort tar to continuous vertical retort tar in- 
creases the rate of drying of the road tar, whereas a 
retarding effect on drying is obtained when vertical retort 
tar is added to horizontal retort tar. Obviously, rate of 
drying is but one of many factors which must be studied, 
but reference has been made to this aspect in relation to 
bitumen blends because we believe that it is not a matter 
of general knowledge. 

The proposal to limit the number of grades of road tar 
implies that the grades should be of standard and uniform 
quality as shown by suitable tests of a type specifically 
adapted for enabling the satisfactory behaviour of the tar 
on the road to be verified. 

The production of the standard road tar will necessitate 
the provision of suitable plant at the distillation centres. 
Consideration must be given to the question as to whether 
pot stills are to continue in use or whether they should be 
superseded by more modern forms of plant which enable 
well-fractionated distillates to be produced in one opera- 
tion. The enhanced value of distillates of this nature is 
becoming more and more appreciated and, by way of an 
example, it may be mentioned that closely cut creosote 
fractions now command a premium when sold for hydro- 
genation. 

The modern type of continuous tar-distillation plant 
possesses great flexibility and offers great scope when the 
blending of residuary products, for instance pitch and de- 
hydrated tar, is in question. 

With most types of tar distillation plant, the presence of 
ammonium chloride in the tar causes severe corrosion, and 
is associated with other drawbacks. It is impossible to 
over-emphasize the importance of securing that the crude 
tar supplied to a distillation plant should have as low a 
content of this harmful constituent as is possible. Even 
where coals of high sodium chloride content are carbon- 
ized, the production of a crude tar of low liquor and am- 
monium chloride content is feasible if the tar separation 
plant is efficient. The best course is, however, to car- 
bonize coals of low chlorine content unless circumstances 
render this undesirable on other grounds. 

A further point may be mentioned in connection with 
ammonium chloride. During the distillation of the tar, the 
ammonium chloride dissociates and the ammonia is evolved 
more rapidly than the hydrochloric acid_ which, con- 
sequently, accumulates in the residue. to which it imparis 
an acid reaction. It would be of interest to ascertain 
whether a road tar containing hydrochloric acid differs 
from a normal road tar in its adhesive properties towards 
road material. 


The Development of Improved Methods of 
Road Construction. 


The use of a good road tar does not, in itself, suffice to 
ensure that the behaviour and life of the road under traffic 
will be satisfactory. There is much scope for research on 
methods of road construction and on the factors which 
influence the durability and general behaviour of the 
roadway. 

Although many of the factors concerned receive adequate 
attention nowadays, it cannot he maintained that the 
optimum amount of tar is always employed, and there is 
often a tendency to use excessive quantities. The history 
of the road should be taken into account when a new 
dressing is required. and material compatible with that 
already present should be employed wherever possible. 

The investigations already carried out by the joint com- 
mittee of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
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search, and the British Road Tar Association have been of 
prime importance since fundamental problems are being 
attacked. In addition, the British Road Tar Association 
has carried out a number of practical road experiments in 
co-operation with the Ministry of Transport and highway 
authorities in many parts of the country, from which much 
valuable information has been obtained, and has led to 
considerable improvement in the technique of the construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads with tar. Further and 
almost certainly speedier progress would be made were 
these organizations co-ordinated with the proposed British 
Tar Products Federation. 


Filled Tars. 


The subject of filled tars—i.e., road tar containing high 
proportions of pulverized coal or inorganic material, is 
now receiving attention in this country. This work would 
no doubt be continued by the proposed British Tar Pro- 
ducts Federation, since filled tars would effect considerable 
economies in road construction if their use were found to 
be associated with special advantages. 

Work carried out for the British Road Tar Association 
by Professor Morgan, at the Chemical Research Labora- 
tory, has led to the following interim suggestions : 


1. Filler decreases the susceptibility of tar to effects of 
temperature and converts it into a material more or 
less resembling asphaltic bitumen in its temperature- 
viscosity characteristics. Hardening due exclusively 
to temperature changes can be predicted from 
laboratory measurements. 

2. Loss of oil is greatly influenced by the viscosity of 
the mixture. 

3. Filler accelerates the rate of surface hardening or skin 
formation. 

4. Filler retards the hardening of the underlying layers. 


Tar Emulsions. 


For many years tar emulsions have attracted consider- 
able attention in many quarters, since emulsions of road 
tar can be applied to the road under conditions which would 
not permit of road tar itself being used successfully. Tar 
emulsions provide another field to which attention might 
be paid by the proposed British Tar Products Federation. 
Their importance has, however, received some recognition 
in so far that there has recently been issued a British 
Standard Specification covering them. 

The preparation of tar emulsions that are sufficiently 
stable and labile presents difficulty, but there is every 
reason for the belief that the problem has now been solved 
—without the necessity for the use of high-speed mixing 
appliances or homogenizers. It is to be anticipated that 
the near future will witness a considerable extension in the 
use of tar emulsions for road constructional purposes. 


The Co-ordination of Supply with Demand. 


The tar industry has always been subject to the in- 
fluence of fluctuation in the demand for the chief products 
obtainable from the tar. Until the popularity of road tar 
became so assured, the largest requirements for tar pro- 
ducts were in the form of pitch for briquetting and creosote 
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for the preservation of timber. Demands for briqui tting 
pitch have varied considerably over recent years, and the 
United States now no longer purchases the large amounjs 
of creosote which are available. Fortunately, however 
the newly established synthetic petrol industry is a large 
consumer of creosote, and this has done much to redress g 
situation which might otherwise have been serious. 

It must, however, be pointed out that when, in the past 
a new outlet for large quantities of a particular ta pro. 
duct has appeared, previous consumers have had difficulty 
in continuing to secure their legitimate supplies except at 
an increased price, and the normal prosecution of their 
business has been considerably hampered. With proper 
co-ordination all this would be changed, and each industry 
would be provided with sufficient quantities of the materials 
essential to it. A central organization, enjoying the ful] 
support of the gas and coke oven industries, could take ful] 
advantage of the various processes which enable the ratio 
in which creosote and pitch are made to be adjusted and 
could secure that the consumer obtains just what he de- 
sires at a price remunerative to the producer. 

The Authors visualize that the proposed British Tar 
Products Federation, when firmly established, would main- 
tain the necessary balance in the markets for all tar pro- 
ducts and secure a steady and equitable return to the 
producers of these materials which are so important to 
the nation. 


APPENDIX. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF PaTeNTS REFERRED To IN THE TEXT. 


E.P. 316,897. Treatment of Oils, Tars, or Pitches. South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, H. Pickard and H. Stanier, 1928. 

To modify the consistency of coal tar for road-making or 
waterproofing without subjecting it to distillation or adding 
bitumen or asphaltic bituminous substances, the dispersion of 
not more than 15% of bituminous coal or peat in the tar at 
300° C. is claimed to give a cheaper but equally good product. 

E.P. 339,640. Preparing Tar for Use on Roads. Thermal 
Industrial and Chemical (T.I.C.) Research Company, Ltd., and 
C. O. Condrup, 1930. 

A method of obtaining a satisfactory road tar from crude 
tar containing waxy matter which consists in agitating the 
crude tar with a small proportion of acid, preferably sulphuric 
acid, thereby obtaining, on settlement, a layer of oils and a 
layer of acid tar, fractionating the oils, preferably after neutral- 
izing, to obtain oils free from wax, waxy oils, and a resinous 
residue, mixing the acid tar after neutralization, dehydration, 
and partial distillation with wax-free oils and the resinous 
residue, and finally, if necessary, subjecting the mixture to 
heat treatment to obtain the desired consistency. 

E.P. 432,998. Improved Process for the Treatment of Tars. 
Thermal Industrial and Chemical (T.I.C.) Research Company, 
Ltd., and C. O. Condrup, 1935. 

Method of treating tar to render it suitable for use on roads 
consisting in distilling the crude tar down to a hard pitch 
residue, thereby obtaining an oil fraction boiling above 325° C., 
rich in greasy and waxy hydrocarbons and also containing a 
proportion of gums, which oil fraction is treated with acid, 
thus producing a separation into an oily layer and a layer 
containing gums, separating the layer containing gums, pre- 
ferably neutralizing it, and returning any desired proportion 
of the gums to the pitch residue, together with selected con- 
densates from the first stage of the distillation. 








Gas Undertakings’ Results 


Buckhaven and Leven. 


The Buckhaven and Leven Gas Board had a record of con- 
tinuous ‘progress during the past year. The make of gas has 
risen from 83,000,000 cu.ft. of gas in 1921 to 149,500,000 cu.ft. 
Unaccounted-for gas has been reduced from 13% to 5%, a low 
figure for an area of mineral workings. The price has been 
reduced from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 7d., or half what it was in 1922 and 
back to pre-war rate, though coal costs have doubled. 


Christchurch (New Zealand). 


The annual report of the Christchurch Gas, Coal, and Coke 
Company, Ltd., states that the gross profit for 1935 stood at 
£180,583, a fall of £2,244 on the 1934 total of £182,827. Ex- 
penses increased from £155,479 in 1934 to £156,677 last year, 
an increase of £1,198. This was more than accounted for by the 
restoration of wage and salary ‘‘ cuts ’’ which cost £4,200. The 
net profit was £23,906, or £3,442 less than 1934. The dividend 
has been raised a point to 7%, which called for £25,160. Sales 
of gas amounted to 426°6 million cu.ft., an increase of 1°6 million 
cu.ft. on the previous year. Sales of cookers and storage water 
heaters are still very good in spite of keen competition. Re- 
served profits are not large over the period. In 1933, £164 was 
placed to renewal fund, and in 1934 another £2,000 went to this 
fund, and £2,774 to reserve fund. The reserve fund now stands 
at £80,000, renewal fund at £50,000, and taxation adjustment 


reserve, which has stood unaltered for many years and may be 
regarded as free reserve, totals £14,048, with profit and loss 
balance at £8,005, a total of £152,053 against paid capital at 
£359,975, so that the reserve situation is comfortable and ade- 
quate. 


Loughborough. 


The report on the Loughborough Gas Department for the year 
ended March 31, 1936, states: that the gross revenue amounts to 
£40,918 and the gross expenditure (less interest and sinking 
fund charges) to £30,170, leaving a gross profit of £10,748, or a 
decrease, compared with the previous year, of £1,233. Includ- 
ing £10,329, being income-tax, net interest, and sinking fund 
charges, &c., the year’s working has resulted in a net profit of 
£419. The decrease in the gross profit is due to charging to 
revenue a considerable amount of work entailed in the recon- 
struction scheme, amounting to no less than £3,484. The total 
quantity of gas manufactured was 145,610,000 cu.ft., while 
during the year 11,247 tons of coal were carbonized. The total 
sales of gas amounted to 133,771,500 cu.ft., an increase over 
1935 of 9,639,500 cu.ft., equal to 7°76%. The quantity of coke 
sold was 4,823 tons, as against 4,895 tons in 1935, but the net 
receipts show an increase of £112, due to slightly better average 
prices being realized. The increase in business carried through 
the showroom during the year has been most exceptional, the 
total value of the sales effected being no !ess than £7,886 com- 
pared with £5,146 in 1935. 
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Two-Stage ‘“‘ Thylox”’ Process 






ii for Hydrogen Sulphide Removal 


A. R. POWELL, 


of the Koppers Construction 
Company, of Pittsburgh 


The application of liquid solutions to continuous cyclic 
processes for removal of hydrogen sulphide from gas be- 
came a commercial reality with the development of the 
Seaboard process by The Koppers Company in 1920. This 
process was first described by Sperr' in 1921, and since that 
time many other articles have described this pioneer 
process. 

The term “‘ liquid purification was applied to this 
general method for removing H.S from gas, in order to 
distinguish this use of liquids from the older method of 
using solid iron oxide in boxes. The advantages of liquid 
purification, as exemplified by the Seaboard process, led to 
its rapid adoption by many American gas companies. 

Because of the widespread acceptance of the Seaboard 
process by the American Gas Industry, The Koppers Com- 
pany and other organizations were encouraged to seek still 
better methods for the liquid purification of gas. Among 
the other liquid-purification processes that followed the 
Seaboard process were the Ferrox process,’ the Nickel pro- 
cess,’ the Thylox process,+*® the Girdler process,’ and the 
Phenolate process.” Denig and Powell® in 1933 summarized 
the subject of liquid purification, and briefly described the 
above processes as well as others that had been proposed. 

Although some of these were improvements over the 
original Seaboard process or else were applicable to condi- 
tions for which the Seaboard process was not suited, they 
all possessed the disadvantage of not completely removing 
the H.S from the gas. In general, about 90 to 95% re- 
moval could be secured, but any attempt to increase the 
removal efficiency above these figures usually indicated 
equipment of excessive size and increased operating cost, 
so that the installation then became prohibitively ex- 
pensive. Under some circumstances, such as when the gas 
was purified under considerable pressure, or when the 
amount of gas handled was much less than the designed 
capacity, the removal efficiency was as high as 99%, but 
these conditions did not generally exist in the manufac- 
tured Gas Industry. 

Therefore, it was usually necessary to follow the liquid 
purification plant with iron oxide boxes with capacity 
limited to the point necessary to remove the small amount 
of H.S remaining in the gas. Although the required 
capacity of these ‘‘ catch boxes ’’ was not large and the 
life of the oxide per filling was quite long (often two years 
or more), there were still certain obiections and increased 
costs due to these extra boxes, even though the combina- 
tion of liquid purification and “ catch boxes’? was a 
distinct improvement over 100% iron oxide purification. 

With the successful development of the Thylox process 
it was realized that finally a good probability existed that 
the ordinary Thylox process, designed for 95% removal of 
H.S, could readily be modified to secure substantially 100%, 
removal. Nearly all liquid purification processes depend 
on the absorption of H.S in an alkaline solution. This re- 
sults in the formation of a sulphide or hydrosulphide. 
Even with the strongest alkalies these sulphides are readily 
hydrolyzed, since H.S is a very weak acid. Therefore, the 
absorption of even a small quantity of H.S by such solu- 
tions gave to the solution a certain small ‘ vapour pres- 
sure ’’ of H.S, and this limited the extent to which it could 
be removed from the gas. Under such conditions it is 
theoretically impossible to completely absorb H.S, except 
by the employment of huge volumes of scrubbing solution, 
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and it has been mentioned previously that the practical 


From a Paper presented before the American Gas Associa- 
tion, Joint Committee Conference of the Production and 
Chemical Committees, New York, May 25-27, 1936. 





economic limit for removal efficiencies is usually 90 to 95%. 

The nature of the reaction between the Thylox compound 
and H.S is quite different from these other processes which 
use alkaline absorbents. The resulting compound does not 
show a vapour pressure of H.S when in solution, but is a 
product of an irreversible reaction as far as the reverse 
process of evolving H.S is concerned. In other words, it 
might be said that the Thylox compound binds the H.S 
very firmly, even when there is very little H.S in the gas 
to be absorbed, whereas the alkaline solutions of the other 
liquid purification processes hold the H.S in a compara- 
tively loose combination, and absorb with increasing diffi- 
culty as the amount of H.S in the gas decreases. 


Theory of Process. 


Gollmar*® has made a very complete study of the chemical 
reactions involved in the Thylox process, and they will be 
briefly summarized here in order to point out how these 
reactions have been utilized in the Two-Stage Thylox 
process for complete removal of H.S. 

The original Thylox solution that is made up to enter 
the liquid purification plant is simply a mixture of sodium 
carbonate and arsenic trioxide in water. This solution con- 
tains some sodium arsenite formed by reaction between the 
sodium carbonate and arsenic trioxide. It is a very active 
absorbent for H.S, due to the following reaction between 
sodium arsenite and H.S: 


(1) 2NagHAsO; + 5HoS = Na,yAsoS; + 6H2O. 


The compound formed by this reaction is sodium thio- 
arsenite, which is characterized by the fact that it has no 
vapour pressure of H.S, such as is always shown by the 
sulphides formed in other liquid purification processes. 

This sodium thioarsenite readily absorbs oxygen from 
the air to be converted into a thioarsenate, as follows: 


(2) NasAseS; + Og = NasAseS;Oo. 


The thioarsenate formed in this reaction is the normal 
Thylox compound, and from this point on serves to alter- 
nately absorb H.S from the gas, be regenerated by oxygen 
of the air, again absorb H.S, and so forth. 

The absorption reaction is as follows: 


(3) NayAsoS;Oo +:HoS = NasAsoSgO + H,O. 


This fouled solution absorbs oxygen from air when sub- 
jected to the correct conditions, thereby causing the follow- 
ing regeneration reaction to take place: 


(4) 2NagAseSgO + Og = 2NaygAsoS5O2 + 2S. 


It should again be emphasized that equations (1).and (2) 
represent only preliminary reactions taking place after the 
addition of sodium carbonate and arsenic trioxide as raw 
materials for make-up of reagent to counterbalance small 
losses of Thylox compound in the process. After these , 
preliminary reactions the thioarsenate so formed serves as 
a more or less permanent reagent to absorb H.S according 
to equation (3) and to be oxidized and give up free sulphur 
according to equation (4), this cyclic action continuing 
indefinitely. 

In the ordinary single-stage Thylox process, the reactions 
represented by (1) and (2) occur in the same solution as 
do the reactions represented by (8) and (4), since the 
mixed sodium carbonate and arsenic trioxide for make-up 
are added directly to the recirculating solution in the pro- 
cess. The Two-Stage Thylox process described in this 
Paper differs from this in that advantage is taken of the 
very active absorbing power of the original make-up solu- 
tion for small amounts of H.S in the gas. Instead of add- 
ing the original make-up solution directly to the main re- 
circulating solution, it is first recirculated in contact with 
the outlet gas that contains the small amount of H.S not 
removed by the main recirculating solution. This fresh 
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and very active solution removes substantially all of the 
remaining H.S from the gas according to equation (1). 

This partially sulphided solution may then be introduced 
directly into the main recirculating Thylox solution to 
serve as the normal make-up or else it may first be oxidized 
according to equation (2) and then be introduced as make- 
up. Since the raw materials added as make-up must first 
be changed according to equations (1) and (2) before they 
become suitable to carry on the normal Thylox reactions 
(3) and (4), this preliminary treatment of the solution has 
the double advantage of converting the reagent to a more 
usable form before addition to the main solution and of 
removing the small residual amount of H.S from the gas. 

A discussion of the theory of the Thylox process would 
not be complete without reference to the proper degree of 
alkalinity of the solutions. The original make-up solution 
of sodium carbonate and arsenic trioxide is quite alkaline, 
and it is preferable to maintain a high alkalinity in order 
to secure a high absorptive power for H.S according to 
equation (1). 

In addition to the main Thyiox reactions that have just 
been discussed, there are two side reactions of considerable 
importance. In common with many liquid purification 
processes in which air is used in the actification or re- 
generation stage, a portion of the soda reacts to form 
sodium thiosulphate, Na.S.0,. Also, if the gas contains 
HCN, most of this is absorbed by the solution and con- 
verted to sodium thiocyanate, NaCNS. Since these re- 
actions are irreversible under the conditions of the process, 
these two compounds gradually accumulate in the solution 
until the concentration of these ‘“‘ fixed salts ’’ reaches 
200-400 grams per litre. In many cases the concentra- 
tion of the fixed salts finally reaches an equilibrium, where 
the solution loss removes them from the system at a rate 
equal to their rate of formation. In other cases, steps 
must be taken periodically to rid the solution of these 
compounds. 
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tower packing to the bottom of the tower whence it 
is pumped to the solution regenerator or ‘ thionizer,” 
where it is regenerated for further use and is then re- 
turned again to the top of the primary absorber, and so 
forth indefinitely in this cyclic manner. 

The gas leaving the top of the primary absorber has had 
about 95% of its original H.:S removed by the primary 
solution. This gas passes upward into the secondary ab- 
sorber through a throat in the centre of the balcony, and 
thence continues up through the filling of this final ab- 
sorber. The secondary absorber is also packed with 
wooden hurdles, which serve as a contact surface for the 
down-flowing secondary Thylox solution. As mentioned 
previously, this secondary solution is very active in rela- 
tion to H.S absorption, especially as regards the removal 
of the small quantity of H.S remaining in the gas as it 
leaves the primary absorber. Ordinarily, this secondary 
solution is recirculated continuously from the bottom of 
the gecondary absorber to a pump at ground level and 
thence back to the spray nozzles at the top of the 
secondary. All of the make-up arsenic trioxide and at 
least part of the make-up soda are added to the secondary 
solution, either continuously or intermittently, by means 
of a fresh-solution pump feeding from the mixing tank. 
This addition of fresh reagent is suflicient to more than 
counterbalance the sulphiding of the reagent in the 
secondary solution by the small quantity of residual H.S 
absorbed from the gas by this solution. As fresh reagent 
solution is added to the secondary solution, an equivalent 
volume of the secondary solution overflows the dam at the 
bottom of the secondary absorber and trickles down 
through the throat into the primary absorber, thereby sup- 
plying the proper reagent make-up for the primary stage 
of the process. 

The completely purified gas leaves the top of the tower 
through the usual downcomer pipe, passes through a mois- 
ture eliminator of the baffle type in order to remove any 
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Fig. |.—Flow Diagram of the Two-Stage Thylox Process. 


In this description of the theory of the process, soda has 
been assumed to be the alkali used as make-up. Ammonia 
may also be used as alkali make-up instead of soda, and, 
in this case, the reactions are similar except that am- 
monium instead of sodium salts are involved. Denig’ has 
described the Ammonia-Thylox operation at Racine, and 
later in the present Paper the particular adaptability of 
ammonia to the Two-Stage Thylox process when purifying 
coal gas will be discussed. 


Description of Process. 


_ The practical operation of the Two-Stage Thylox process 
is shown best by means of the process flow diagram 
designated as fig. 1. 

The gas to be purified enters at the bottom of a relatively 
tall absorbing tower. This tower is divided into two por- 
tions, the primary absorber at the bottom and occupying 
the major portion of the tower, and the secondary ab- 
sorber at the top, which is relatively small compared to the 
primary absorber. The primary absorber is packed with 
wooden hurdles, and, as the gas passes upward through 
this packing, it is brought into intimate contact with the 
primary Thylox solution, which is introduced into the top 
of the primary absorber by spray nozzles fed from a header 
located in a balcony or recess in the tower between the two 
absorbers. The primary solution flows down over the 


4 Fred Denig. 


A.G.A. Proceedings, 1933, 903-12. 





solution spray entrained by the gas, and is then suitable 
for distribution or other use with no further purification 
treatment. 

As mentioned previously, the primary solution re- 
circulates continuously through a “‘ pressure thionizer,”’ 
which serves the double purpose of regenerating the solu- 
tion for further use in the absorber and of releasing the 
sulphur as a, free sulphur, as shown in equation (4). In 
its simplest form, the pressure thionizer consists of a tall 
tower, into the bottom of which the foul primary solution 
is pumped, after being preheated to 95° F. by a solution 
heater. The solution slowly rises through this tower, 
finally overflowing at the top, and then flowing by gravity 
to the primary absorber again to perform its function of 
absorbing the majority of the H.S from the gas. 

Compressed air is introduced through pipes at the 
bottom of the pressure thionizer and bubbles up through 
the rising column of solution in the tower. Under the pres- 
sure conditions existing in the lower part of this tower the 
solution absorbs oxygen from the air and this dissolved 
oxygen reacts with the Thylox compound as shown in 
equation (4), thereby regenerating the solution for further 
use. The finely divided free sulphur released by this re- 
action floats to the top of the thionizer tower, where it 
appears as a whitish-yellow froth. A skimming tank is 
provided at the top of the thionizer to facilitate the separa 
tion of the sulphur-bearing foam from the regenerated or 
actified solution. As the foam accumulates it flows over 
an adjustable weir into a slurry trough. 
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The sulphur slurry collecting in the trough flows by 
gravity into a slurry tank preparatory to introduction into 
the filters. This slurry contains about 5% of sulphur by 
weight. Further to reduce the moisture content of the 
sulphur it is passed through continuous filters. The 
filtered sulphur cake contains about 50%, moisture and 
may be stored in a sulphur-cake hopper beneath the filter. 

In the case of those plants which are designed to convert 
the sulphur cake into brimstone, autoclaves are located 
beneath the sulphur hopper, there being a pair of auto- 
claves for each filter and hopper. 

The melted sulphur from the autoclave is conducted to 
sulphur-cooling pans in which the sulphur is allowed to 
harden into a brimstone cake. A blow-off tank is pro- 
vided to receive the solution discharged from the auto- 
claves at the end of its cycle of operation. The solution 
from the blowtank is pumped into the foul-solution 
circulating-pipmg. 

Several modifications of the above simplified description 
of the process have been found necessary or desirable, and 
these modifications have been shown on the flow diagram 
in fig. 1, 


TABLE 1.—General Operating Data for Two-Stage Thylox Process 





Gas— 
Temperature— 


Inlet of scrubber Variable 

Outlet of primary scrubber A 

Outlet of secondary scrubber 90-95° F. 
HS content— 

Inlet of scrubber Variable 


- | 5% of inlet 
. | Less than 0°2 gr. per too cu.ft. 
Less than 1 in. water column 


Outlet of primary scrubber 
Outlet of secondary scrubber 
Back pressure of scrubber 


Solutions— Primary. Secondary. 
Tempermtare,° FF. 1. ww tll 90-95 
is © 2" o 8% 7°6-8'0 8°*0-10°0 
Arsenic content (% AsgOg) . : 0°3-I°0 I*0-2°0 
Content of fixed salts (grams per 
litre NagS,Os and NaCNS) 200-400 Trace 
Specific gravity . I*I-1°2 1°02 
Rate of circulation (gallons er 
m. cu.ft). . | 50-200 50 


Consumption of Materials— 
Arsenic (As2QOg3) oe oe ar 0°003-0'or10 lb. per m. cu.ft. 
Soda (Na,;CO,s). . . . . -. . {| @'0§ -O'I2 ,, 
Air (compressed). . . . . . | 40-100CcUu-ft. free air per m. cu.ft. gas 
Steam . , - «| O51b. per m. cu.ft. 
By-Product Production— 
Sulphur recovered as brimstone | 
(% of total in gas as H2S). . | 60-85 


It will be noted from the tabulation of typical operating 
data that the primary solution is kept at a temperature of 
95° F, Under most conditions this is the optimum tem- 
perature for good actification of the solution in the 
thionizer. This accounts for the corresponding tempera- 
ture of the gas leaving the primary absorber, and also 
accounts for the rather minor item of steam consumption 
in the solution heater to maintain the solution at this 
temperature. 

One of the very important items of operating data is, of 
course, the content of H.S in the outlet gas. The above 
tabulation gives this as less than 0°2 grain per 100 cu.ft. 
As a matter of fact, as will be pointed out later, the outlet 
H.S is generally much lower than this. The usual quali- 
tative test used to determine whether or not a gas is 


** clean ’’ as regards H.S content is the exposure of moist 
lead acetate paper to the gas for one minute under certain 
standard conditions that need not be detailed here. 


McBride and Edwards,’ of the United States Bureau of 
Standards, made a thorough investigation of the lead- 
acetate-paper test, and determined that discoloration of 
the paper took place when at least 0°3 to 0'4 grain per 100 
cu.ft. of H.S was present in the gas. When the H.S 
content was ynder 0°2 grain per 100 cu.ft. there was no 
tendency to discoloration of the paper at all. The Two- 
Stage Thylox Process will therefore deliver gas that 1s 
clean to lead-acetate paper and, in fact, that is somewhat 
cleaner than much of the gas that is purified i in iron-oxide 
boxes. This will be shown later by actual operating 
figures that have been obtained in a large plant using the 
process. In the above tabulation the gas-pressure drop 
through the absorbing tower is given as less than 1 in. 
water column. This is only a small fraction of the back 
pressure shown by iron-oxide boxes. 

The arsenic content of the solution is shown as being 
quite variable. It may vary quite considerably without 
materially affecting operation, although good practice is 
to carry it as high as possible without causing precipitation 
of arsenic sulphide. 

The matter of “ fixed salt ’’ formation was discussed 
earlier. Sodium thiosulphate is formed under nearly all 
conditions of plant installation, whereas sodium thio- 
cyanate is limited to plants purifying gas containing 
HCN. The concentration of these fixed salts may reach a 
very high figure, as is shown above. Obviously, there is 
very little fixed- salt formation in the secondary solution. 

The rate of primary-solution circulation is subject to a 
rather wide variation, and is determined almost entirely 
by the H.S content of the gas, the solution rate being 
approximately proportional to the H.S in the gas. The 
rate of secondary-solution circulation is fairly constant, 
and is not affected by the amount of H.S in the gas, since 
the secondary absorption is a batch operation with no 
regeneration in the cycle, and the circulation rate is there- 
fore determined simply to give good contact between solu- 
tion and gas. 

Arsenic consumption in the process is very low, but the 
amount necessary to add to the process as make-up is 
affected by many conditions, and may vary between rather 
wide limits. The amount of soda consumed, which corre- 
sponds to the amount added as make-up, is largely de- 
termined by the rate of fixed-salt formation. The higher 
figure given in the above tabulation applies to plants 
purifying gas with a fairly high content of HCN. 

The amount of compressed air used in the “‘ thionizer ’ 
for the actification of the primary solution varies between 
fairly narrow limits, depending on the H.S content of the 
gas. A small amount of steam is used in the solution 
heater, and this may be practically zero in very hot 
weather, while in extremely cold weather the steam re- 


quirement may be as high as 5 lb. per M. cu.ft. of gas 
purified. Ordinarily only 1 or 2 lb. per M. cu.ft. are re- 


quired to keep the primary solution at 95° F. 

Under good operating conditions, and when the gas con- 
tains no HCN, about 85° of the sulphur removed from the 
gas may be converted to salable brimstone. When the 
HCN content of the gas is high, sulphur is lost in the 
formation of NaCNS, and the recovery of by-product brim- 
stone may be as low as 60%. 

9 R. S. McBride and J. D. Edwards. 
Paper, 41 (1914). 


Bureau of Standards. Technologic 


TABLE 2.—Operating Results from duPont Plant at Belle,W. Va. 
































Gas ad Primary Solution. Secondary Solution. 
HaS (Gr. per 100 Cu.Ft.). Actifi 
Day. Volume, ‘ Gallon Gallon As2Os aioe AsO; ’ 
M. CuFt. —— a ar ar... aoe M. per M. Teme. Content x, 4 | aT Type. } Content 
ais Outlet | Total. By-Passed. j %. per M. | %. 
P Primary. | 
| panes ae! a eee 
I 22,600 | 75 10 Clean | 68 13 96 oe 40 | 50 95 oe 
2 17,900 } 70° ee ae } gI 20 93 oe 37 | 69 93 oe 
3 21,000 63 ee i 75 18 95 is 26 58 94 oe 
4 21,500 | 60 3 a 67 17 96 0°33 38 | 57 94 0°85 
5 21,100 | 63 ~~ ea | 75 7 95 0°28 40 | 57 94 0°83 
6 20,300 62 3°5 oe |} 110 24 95 0°30 2 56 93 0°80 
4 23,500 67 3°5 te 97 27 96 0°2 36 50 05 0°70 
8 24,100 | 60 2°5 9 96 25 95 0°25 36 51 95 0°63 
9 21,500 | 50 2°5 - } 101 25 95 oe 39 56 95 ° 
10 21,200 | 57 ee 7” 102 26 95 hte 39 ée 95 » 
II 21,300 | 53 2 ia | 103 25 96 0°30 39 61 95 0°77 
12 21,700 55 - ” |  1or 24 95 oe 38 59 97 
Average . 21,500 | 61 3°5 om. 90 21 95 0°29 38 | 57 95 0°76 
| 





*“ Clean" means that the gas was consistently clean when tested with lead acetate paper for one minute by the standard test. 


showed that the H,S content was about 0°05 grain per 100 cu.ft. 








Several quantitative tests 
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Two-Stage Thylox Plant of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co. at Belle, W. Va. 


The above description of the process has been general- 
ized to apply to a wide variety of conditions. It is now in 
order to describe a specific plant and to indicate some of 
the results obtained in this plant after several months of 
operation, 

During the early part of 1935, The Koppers Construction 
Company erected a Two-Stage Thylox liquid-purification 
plant for E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. at theiy works in 
Belle, near Charleston, W. Va. The plant was designed to 
remove substantially all of the hydrogen sulphide from 45 
million cu.ft. per day of blue water gas. 

This plant is especially interesting from two standpoints. 
First, it is the first large plant to be operated that secures 
substantially 100% removal of H.S by liquid purification 
alone, without the auxiliary use of iron-oxide boxes. And, 
second, it has the largest capacity of any liquid-purification 
plant in the world, to the best of our knowledge. 

The duPont plant at Belle went into operation in June, 
1935, and has been operating continuously since that time. 

Summing up the Two-Stage Thylox plant at Belle, it can 
be stated that the purification of blue water gas over a 
period of several months has been very satisfactory, the 
outlet gas showing a lower residual H.S content than does 
the average iron oxide process plant, and the cost of opera- 
tion has been very considerably less than for an equivalent 
iron oxide box installation. 


Application of Two-Stage Thylox Process to Puri- 
fication of Coal Gas and Carburetted Water Gas. 


From the operating results obtained from the Two-Stage 
Thylox plant at Belle which purifies blue water gas, and 
the operating results from the Laclede Thylox plant 
equipped with the new type of pressure thionizer, which 
purifies coke oven gas, it appears to be entirely practicable 
and most economical completely to purify various kinds of 
manufactured gas by liquid purification alone, without the 
use of any iron oxide boxes w hatsoever. 

One question that might arise is the reliability of 100% 
liquid purification as compared with either 100% iron 
oxide boxes or liquid purification with catch boxes. For 
example, a plant power failure would shut down all pumps, 
and a lack of solution flowing through the absorbers would 
very quickly result in almost a complete cessation of puri- 
fication. However, in reality this is no more of a problem 
than is the maintenance of continuous operation of the 
exhausters or boosters to keep gas flowing through the 
plant. In either case, provision must be made against 
failure of power. Pump failure or repairs to pumps are 
provided for by having all pumps in duplicate, so that the 
repairing or servicing of a pump may be made without at 
any time shutting down the plant. 

It is believed that the almost immediate response of puri- 
fication efficiency to operating conditions in the Two-Stage 
Thylox process is an advantage rather than otherwise. 
When a stain appears at the outlet of iron oxide boxes it 
usually requires a considerable period of time to correct 
the condition causing this, whereas in the more flexible 
liquid purification system, the operator may almost im- 
mediately raise the purification efficiency by addition of 
chemicals to the secondary absorber. 

Coal gas purification in the Two-Stage Thylox process is 
especially suited to the use of ammonia as the major por- 
tion of the make-up alkali. A part of the ammonia may 
be retained in the gas and be absorbed in the primary 
absorber, thereby aieelon a large proportion of the soda 
that would otherwise be required. In this case, soda 
could still be added, along with the arsenic trioxide, to the 
secondary absorber as make-up. Whatever ammonia left 
the primary absorber with the gas would tend to be ab- 
sorbed and rinsed back into the system by the secondary 
solution. In certain cases it might even be possible to use 
ammonia entirely as the alkali make-up. Since ammonia 
is a normal constituent of unpurified coal gas, its use would 
appreciably lower the operating cost. 

The Two-Stage Thylox process is adaptable to the puri- 
fication of carburetted water gas, provided the gas is 
reasonably free of condensible oils and tar. These 
materials may appreciably lower the efficiency of actifica- 
tion of solution in the pressure thionizer, and they should 
be removed from the gas by proper condensation and pre- 
cipitation before the gas reaches the absorbers. 

In Table 3 the estimated operating cost is given for 
complete purification of a typical coal gas. 

This figure of 0°26% for M. cu.ft. covers the net operating 
expense involved in the complete removal of H.S (also the 
removal of HCN) from this coal gas, after allowing a credit 
for the recovered by-product sulphur. It will be realized, 
of course, that this net operating expense may vary con- 
side srably, depending on the H:.S and HCN contents of the 
gas, the size of the plant, &c. 
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TABLE 3.—Estimated Operating Cost of Two Stage Thyle» Process 
Purifying 10 000 M. Cu Ft. of Coal Gas per Day 


{Based on 100% removal from gas containing 350 grains HeS an 
HCN per 100 cu.ft., and using soda as alkali make up reage: 


Dollars 
per Day. |} per 
Labour— 
12 man-hour at $o.60 . . .... . 7.20 
Power — 
ee ae ee ee 12.00 
Steam — 
For air compressor (live) 33 m Ib. at $o.30. 90 
For solution heating exhaust) 20 m. lb. at 
ASS. . i a here eee wt ty .00 
Maintenance 
Arsenic 
80 lb. at $0.04... iat: 4 “nis .20 
Soda— . 
1,200 lb. at $o.o1 . 12.00 
52.30 
20.25 


26.05 


Total operating cost , iret 
Less credit for brimstone, 1°75 ton at $15.00 


Net operating cost. 


Utilization of By-Product Sulphur. 


The subject of by-product sulphur obtained from the 
Thylox process has been covered rather thoroughly in 
other articles,® " so that only a brief summary will be 
given here. 

As mentioned before, the sulphur leaves the continuous 
vacuum filter as a paste or cake containing about 50°, of 
water. The sulphur is characterized by a very fine state 
of subdivision, which makes it an exceptionally effeciive 
fungicide, particularly applicable to fruit orchards. For 
this purpose it may be marketed either as a paste, 3 
powder, or as “ dry wettable ’’ sulphur. Large eauntithes 
of this sulphur have been marketed for agricultural use 
during the last few years. 

Since agricultural uses may not consume all of the by- 
product sulphur produced, an autoclave is provided to con- 
vert the sulphur paste into brimstone by melting and cast- 
ing into blocks. The sulphur in this form usually finds a 
ready market at approximately $15 to $20 per ton. It is 

purchased chiefly by paper manufacturers and _ sulphuric 
ree plants. 


Conclusions. 


The Two-Stage Thylox process is conspicuously a 
PRM successful liquid purification process securing 
substantially complete removal of hydrogen sulphide from 
gas without the use of auxiliary iron oxide boxes. 

The process utilizes the principle of removing the H.S 
aleal in the gas after the usual single stage of absorp- 
tion by Thylox solution by a second stage of absorption | in 
which the very active fresh make- up reagent is recirculated 
to remove the small amount of residual H.S. After the 
make-up solution has been used for this second absorption 
step, effecting complete purification, it is fed into the 
regular Thylox solution as the usual make-up reagent. 

3. This process has been installed at the plant of E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co. at Belle, W. Va., and this in- 
stallation has been in successful operation for several 
months. This installation is designed for the substantially 
complete removal of H.S from 45 million cu.ft. of blue 
water gas per day. The outlet gas from this plant is clean 
when tested by the standard lead-acetate paper test. 

4. A new type of pressure thionizer has been installed in 
the duPont plant at Belle, and a similar pressure thionizer 
has also been installed in the coke oven gas plant of Laclede 
Gas Light Company at St. Louis. This type of thionizer is 
compact, economical, and shows a high degree of actifica- 
tion efficiency. 

5. The Two-Stage Thylox process is well adapted to the 
complete purification of all gases containing less than 500 
grains of H.S per 100 cu.ft., and that are relatively free of 
tar and condensible oils at the point of purification. A 
typical coal gas may be completely purified by this process 
for a net operating cost of about one-quarter of a cent. per 
M, cu.ft. 

The Author wishes “- acknowledge whole-heartedly his 
indebtedness to Dr. D. V. Mosés and other members of the 
technical and operating staff of the E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co. at Belle, for their valuable assistance and 
ideas in connection with the plant operation at that point, 
and to G. M. Carvlin, of The Koppers Construction Com- 
pany, for the benefit of his operating experience in starting 
up the Belle plant and other assistance with the present 
Paper. 


10 VY. Sauchelli. Chem Markets, March, 1929 
11D. L. Jacobson. Chem. Markets, October, 1931. 
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An enquiry into the application by the Newport (Mon.) Gas 
Company for a Special Order under the Gas Undertakings Acts, 
1920 to 1934, was held at Newport on July 22. The more im- 
portant of the objects sought by the Order are extension of the 
limits of supply, powers to store gas on additional land, powers 
to purchase coke oven gas and give industrial supplies, dif- 
ferential prices, and basic price provisions to replace existing 
a price provisions. 

} F. Ronca (Director of Gas Administration to the Board 
of ae) heard various ob-ections that had been lodged. 

Mr. R. H. SruDHOLME, the Company’s Solicitor, pointed out 
that the Company was "established early in the last century 
and reincorporated in 1855 as a maximum price Company with 
a maximum dividend of 5%. The sale of gas in 1935 was 
310,500,000 cu.ft. At one time it was much higher, being in 1919 
5313°9 million cu.ft. Mr. Studholme detailed the points in the 
application indicated above and said that in addition there were 
several matters of a more domestic nature. No objections of 
any kind had been lodged in respect of the last three of the 
objects or in respect of any of the more domestic matters. He 
thought that was rather significant when they remembered 
that there were twelve local authorities entiiled to object. 
There were two county councils, one county borough council, 
five urban district councils, and four rural district councils. 
Neither the Monmouthshire County Council nor the Newport 
Borough Council had objected to any part of the Order. New- 
port Corporation discussed the matter with regard to the basic 
price and also with regard to one piece of land. The Company 
agreed to plant trees on the land and to a revision of the basic 
price a fraction of a penny downwards; there was no opposi- 
tion. That was worthy of note because the Corporation were 
electricity undertakers, and, though their relations were very 
friendly, they were fierce competitors. If there had been an 
excuse ‘to oppose the Order he did not think the Corporation 
would have missed it. Opposition by the Great Western Rail- 
way had been withdrawn. The remaining objectors were the 
Pontypool Rural District Council and the Bedwas and Machen 
Urban District Council. 

Pontypool objected to the inclusion in the added limits of 
any part of the Parish of Llanfrechfa Lower. The only part 
of that parish-for which the Company applied was a_ small 
corner which had been left out of the application of the Ponty- 
pool Gas and Water Company. That application was slightly 
earlier than the one now under consideration. 

The Bedwas and Machen U.D.C. objected to the inclusion 
of the parish of Machen Upper. They themselves obtained 
powers to supply gas in that parish in 1914. For twenty-two 
years they had sion no steps to give any supply, and from 
their objections it was clear that they did not intend to do 
so. In 1921 the U.D.C. obtained powers to supply electricity 
and now were giving a supply. The objectors were delight- 
fully frank; they said they were afraid of competition if any 
body were allowed to sell gas in their area. 






































A Matter of Principle. 


Mr. Studholme submitted that this was a matter of principle 
and that it might well be decided in the first place as such. 
He was prepared to produce evidence in some detail as to cost 
and other matters but he submitted that as a matter of prin- 
ciple this objection should be overruled. 

The Drrecror said he did not know that it had ever been laid 
down in terms that this type of objection was invalid. 

Mr. StUDHOLME said that with reference to the application to 
store gas on additional lands the objection in respect of a site 
at Bishpool had been met by a promise to plant trees. The 
other site was at Mendalgief Road, Newport. Here the greater 
part of the surrounding property, mostly dwelling houses, was 
owned by the trustees to the Tredegar Estate, who had raised 
no objection. The only representation that had been made was 
in the form of a_ petition signed by 74 local residents, who 
anticipated depreciation in values if this holder were erected. 
Actually there were within the area the docks, a railway, and 
a steel works. If the Company were not allowed to use the 
land for this purpose it would be disposed of and then almost 
certainly a factory would be placed on it. This area had been 
——— by the Newport Corporation for industrial purposes. 

George Evetts, M.Inst.C.E, (a Director of the Newport 
(Mon) Gas (Company), giving evidence, said he had had over 
thirty years’ experience in the designing of gas-works and the 
administration of gas undertakings, and had been a Director 
of the Newport Company for the past six months. There would 
be no objection to a little give ond take with Pontypool. As 
to Machen Upper he would not in any circumstances consider 
giving up that area. He had never known of an electrical 
undertaking being opposed on the grounds of competition. He 
estimated 200 consumers, and even if they did not get the 
coke oven gas from the district which they hoped to get he 


























contemplated that they would still supply the district.. In his 
experience, where there had not been an existing ga§ under- 





taking the question of existing demand or of immediate supply 
had never arisen. Mr. Evetts produced photographs of a num- 








Newport (Mon.) Special Order Enquiry 


The Principle of Free Competition 





ber of gasholders in various parts of the country to show that 
they need not: be eyesores. He added that a gasholder could 
not be injurious to health. 

Mr. T. P. H. Warxins, Clerk to the Pontypool R.D.C., ques- 
tioned Mr. Evetts, who repudiated the suggestion that ‘it was 
his desire to take everything which nobody else had yet got. 
He added that his Company would not supply gas unless it 
could see 4% in the first twelve months. It was not a ques- 
tion of making a profit but of seeing a return for their money. 

Mr. C. Davies Jones (for Bedwas and Machen U.D.C.) also 
questioned Mr. Evetts. He asked if there was some doubt 
about the Newport Company being able to get a supply of 
coke oven gas from the British Benzole and Coal Distillation 
Company at Machen. Mr. Evetts replied that negotiations 
were in progress and it was hoped to conclude a contract. If 
that should not happen he could not promise to go to Machen. 
If they could not see 4% they would not. The area was three 
miles from the present end of the main. There were 300 houses 
and he anticipated getting 250 of these. That estimate was 
based on the experience of the Company in regard to the last 
section of their own main to Rhiwderin and Bassaleg. He 
could not suggest why the Rhymney and Aber Gas Company 
was not interested. Speaking for his own Company, he could 
only say that there was a prospect, but if he got coke oven 
gas it would be an economic folly not to serve Machen seeing 
that the main would run right through the centre of the 
place. If he did not get coke oven gas he could not say whether 
he would go to Machen, but he thought the prospects were rosy 
even though the houses were 100% electrical. He based his 
calculations on 8,000 cu.ft. per annum per consumer in a coal 
mining district. 

Mr. J. Herbert Canning, O.B.E., J.P., Engineer and Manager 
of the Newport Company, gave details of negotiations with the 
Pontypool Gas and Water lt He then pointed out that 
if his Company got a supply of coke oven gas the main must 
lie through Machen and consumers could be supplied direct 
therefrom. At Rhiwderin, although when his Company went 
there the existing houses had been supplied with electricity for 
five years the consumption of gas for domestic purposes 
amounted to 2,500,000 cu.ft. per annum at the start. Asa 
matter of fact, 75°% of the people at Rhiwderin and Bassaleg 
transferred to gas. In addition to the houses at Upper Machen 
there were houses at Lower Machen, as well as a railway 
station and a church. There had been marked developments 
recently with regard to the use of gas for industrial purposes, 
and there were hopes of industrial improvement and develop- 
ment in Monmouthshire and Newport. He was very hopeful 
so far as Newport was concerned, for the town had plenty of 
available land. Mr. Canning, on the question of gasholders 
being injurious to health, said that he was born and lived for 
years within 60 ft. of a holder, while for the past 35 years he 
had lived within 80 ft. of another. Within range of the site 
at Mendalgief Road 850 houses had been built within the last 
few years, and building was still going on. 


Powers Granted Ahead of Requirements. 


Mr. Davies JONES was questioning Mr. Canning on the sub- 
ject of demand in Machen, when the Director said that Par- 
liament and the Board of Trade constantly granted powers 
ahead of requirements. ‘“ They must,’’ he said; ‘‘ Parliament 
has looked after the danger by saying in a recent Act that if 
someone has powers to supply an area and does not do it with- 
in five years, if someone else comes along the power may be 
transferred to the new applicant. That means that five years 
is looked upon as a perfectly reasonable period to look ahead 
in respect of development.”’ 

Mr. T. P. H. Warkrns said it was wrong to say that Ponty- 
pool left the Llanfrechfa area. There seemed to have been an 
agreement between two Companies ultimately to divide the 
parish between them. He held an undertaking by the Ponty- 
pool Gas and Water Company to include the area in its next 
application. The parish was of 2,000 acres, with 300 houses, 
and a decreasing population of about 1,400. The first happen- 
ing was in July, 1929, when the Newport Company applied for 
the consent of the R.D.C. to their supplying what was known 
as Crown Lane. 

Mr. StupHOLME: I think the application was for permission 
to break up the road. 

Mr. Warxins: Technically that is correct, but it implies con- 
sent to supply. 

Mr. Watkrys proceeded to say that nothing happened until 
May, 1934, when the Pontypool Company asked for permission 
to supply Llanfrechfa Lower. He was not aware that at the 
time they knew of the consent given to Newport in 1929. 
They undertook to charge the same price as they charged in 
their urban areas, and the R.D.C. agreed to their coming into 
the upper part of the area Having regard to the consent 
given to Newport, the R.D.C. confined its consent to Ponty- 
pool to a certain area. The R.D.C. had no knowledge of 
negotiations between the two Companies, He was instructed 
to write to the Newport Company and point out that five years 
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had elapsed and suggest a new application. Newport did so, 
and the R.D.C. having fixed a price with the Pontypool Com- 
pany asked the Newport Company whether it could give the 
same price. Newport was unable to do this. At that time 
Pontypool was giving seventeen feet for a penny and Newport 
thirteen. As Newport would not give the Pontypool price the 
consent was not given and Pontypool was authorized to supply 
the area. Newport was now, as far as the R.D.C, was con- 
cerned, excluded from the area altogether, and he had no know- 
ledge until that day of the agreement between the two Com- 
panies. Pontypool had since revised its price and had been 
taking coke oven gas. The price had been reduced 10%. The 
R.D.C. had withdrawn its opposition to’ Pontypool’s Order. 
The R.D.C. felt under a moral obligation to the Pontypool 
Company. 

Mr. SrupDHOLME questioned Mr. Watkins as to what power 
the R.D.C. had to give consent, and Mr. Watkins agreed that 
it went only so far as consent to break up the road. He 
denied that the R.D.C. was in some measure hoodwinking the 
two Companies. 3 

Mr. STUDHOLME suggested that the R.D.C. had certain limited 
powers to give consent, and that it had extracted an under- 
taking from the Pontypool Company and attempted to extract 
one from the Newport Company. This Mr. Watkins denied, 
and — out that certain road powers had been delegated 
to the R.D.C. 


Consents ‘“‘ Highly Irregular.” 


The Director said that even if the R.D.C. had the power 
these consents were highly irregular and very often gave rise 
to a considerable amount of difficulty. It saved a lot of trouble 
at the moment, but often gave rise to a lot of trouble later on. 

Mr. Davies Jones addressed the Director at considerable 
length. He said that Bedwas and Machen Upper were formed 
into an Urban District in 1912. At that time the parish of 
Bedwas was supplied with gas by the Rhymney and Aber Com- 
pany, but the parish of Machen was lighted entirely by oil 
lamps. In 1914 the U.D.C. obtained an Act empowering it to 
supply gas, but three days after the Royal Assent was given 
war broke out and nothing could be done for years. By 1921 
there had been great developments in electricity and the U.D.C. 
decided in favour of that method of illumination. Powers were 
obtained and the supply of electricity was commenced in 
Machen in September, 1925. It was extended in 1927, and by 
July, 1929, the U.D.C.’s entire area was covered. The popula- 
tion of Bedwas andj Machen was 9,000 and a penny rate pro- 
duced £100. Upper Machen had a population of 2,000, and of 
the total outlay of £27,000 on the electricity supply £11,000 
applied to that part alone. The energy was purchased in bulk 
from the South Wales Power Company. After paying interest 
on loans and instalments of principal there was a deficiency 
in revenue at the end of March, 1926, of £546. That was in 
respect of Machen alone and it meant a 5$d. rate for the whole 
area. From 1927 to 1931 inclusive the annual deficiency varied 
from £310 to £917. In 1932 and 1934 it was reduced to £5 and 
£4 respectively, and in 1933 there was a profit of £65. This had 
increased in 1935 to £594, and in 1936 to £709. Taking Machen 
alone, the result of eleven years’ working up to last March 
was a total deficiency of £2,358 after paying interest and loan 
charges. Machen contained only 450 potential consumers and 
every one of these was already taking electricity for lighting, 
while 60 were taking it for heating and cooking. The U.D.C. 
still had its powers in respect of gas, and if there had been 
any room for such a supply those powers would have been 
exercised. Huge quantities of coke oven gas were produced 

right at the U.D.C.’s doorstep, and much of it Was going to 
waste. The U.D.C. was aware of this, and of the fact that it 
could be purchased at a reasonable price. If it had felt that 
there was room for a gas supply it certainly would have availed 
itself of this opportunity. The Rhymney and Aber Company 
was in the adjoining area. Would it not have sought powers 
to extend to Machen if it had felt it was a sound proposition ? 
But there was no need for gas. 

In reply to Mr. Studholme, who asked what he meant by 
saying there was no need for gas, Mr. Davies Jones said that 
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had the U.D.C. felt there was a demand it would have been 
the easiest thing in the world to supply it. He suggested that 
if it were not for the fact that a contract for the pure iase 
of coke oven gas from the British Benzole and Coal Disiilla- 
tion Company was contemplated the Newport Company w ould 
never have dreamed of supplying gas in Machen. It was not 
a new area that had sprung up. 

Mr. Davies Jones added that during the eleven years ‘hat 
the electricity scheme had been in operation £4,257 had |iecen 
repaid in respect of principal in regard to Machen alone. He 
went on to argue that a local authority was handicapped. as 
compared with a company, in that it had to repay cap)ial, 
But this loss had been incurred in the early stages of the 
electricity undertaking. Last year the Machen  seciion 
balanced within £10. Electricity at sixpence a_ unit, he 
asserted, had placed gas in such a position that it had cezsed 
to be a serious competitor. 

In reply to Mr. StrupHOLME, who asked what was the price 
of the gas, Mr. Davies Jones said it was 1s, 1d. Concluding, 
Mr. Davies Jones said that it appeared to the U.D.C. that 
the Gas Company could hope to attract consumers for heating 
and cooking only. 

Mr. H. M. Griffiths, a house owner in Mendalgief Road, New- 
port, also addressed the Director. Many of the houses in the 
district, he said, were owned by working men who had in- 
vested their life’s savings, and he and the others greatly feared 
depreciation in the value of their property if a gasholder were 
erected within 150 yds. He submitted that there was a quite 
suitable alternative site a thousand yards away. The (Gas 
Company talked now of a gasholder only, but what was to 
prevent them from making gas there later on? 

The Drrecror assured Mr. Griffiths that nothing could be 
placed on the site but a gasholder. 


Principle of Free Competition, 


Replying to the speeches, Mr. SrupHOLME said that he spoke 
for the Newport Company when he said that it was appreci- 
ated that the Bedwas and Machen U.D.C. had very bravely 
carried on its undertaking in a very difficult district and under 
very difficult circumstances. But he submitted that it was a 
very important matter of principle, and that as a principle it 
had long been established that the possibility of damage being 
done by competition was no ground for withholding powers. 
There had recently been published the Report of the Commit- 
iee on Electricity Distribution, and he desired to invite the 
Director’s attention to certain paragraphs. First, Pars. 149 and 
471. These said that legislation should be passed as soon as 
possible to compel small undertakings to be absorbed by larger 
undertakings. Also Pars. 435, 436, 442, and 443, which said in 
very clear terms that it was bad public’ policy not to have 
free competition between gas and electricity. In view of _ 
report, published by an electricity committee, it would be 
very curious position indeed if a Government Department were 
to say that for the protection of an electricity undertaking it 
would not allow gas to be offered to consumers in a certain 
area. As to Mr. Davies Jones’s statement that a company 
was in a different position from a local authority because it 
had not to repay capital, it should be pointed out that a local 
authority did not make depreciation for its assets as they wore 
out, and, roughly speaking, redeeming might be regarded :; 
an equivalent. Mr. Davies Jones had said that if his ell 
being in a position to know, had felt it was desirable to have a 
gas undertaking, it could have obtained gas in bulk, but the 
Council would have had to go to the Ministry of Health to 
obtain sanction to raise the necessary capital, and he (Mr. 
Studholme) suggested that the Ministry would hardly have 
allowed the Council to raise more capital for a proiect of that 
sort when their rates were unhappily at the present high figure 
and the existing undertaking was only just beginning to pay 
its way. 

This concluded the proceedings, and the Direcror announced 
that he intended to visit all the places with which the Enquiry 
was concerned, and also the alternative site at Newport sug- 
gested by Mr. Griffiths. 





Further Gas Undertakings’ Results 
Leigh. 


The gross profit on the Leigh Corporation Gas Department 


for the year was £9,968. After deducting interest and sinking 
fund charges amounting to £4,851 a net profit remains of £5,117, 
as against £5,178 the previous year. During the year super- 
annuation costs of £1,205 were met, and from Jan. 1 last 1s. per 
ton extra was paid for coal, so that the result can be considered 
satisfactory. Further, the price of gas was reduced for manu- 
facturing and power purposes by 4d. per 1,000 cu.ft. as from 
April 1, 1935. Additional revenue has been secured’ from in- 
creased sales of gas (9,001,800 cu.ft.) and from residuals and 
fittings. During the year 874 cookers, boilers, fires, and water 
heaters were supplied and fixed. 


Nottingham. 


The annual report of Mr. George Dixon, Engineer and Mana- 
ger, Nottingham Corporation Gas Department, on the works 
and manufacturing operations, &c., for the year ended March 





31, 1936, states that the total gas made and purchased was as 
follows: Coal gas made 2,226,990,000 cu.ft. or 10,578,203 therms, 
and coke oven gas hought 705,475,000 cu.ft. or 3,351,005 therms, 
making a total of 2,932,465,000 cu.ft. or 13,929,208 therms. The 
coal gas manufacture utilize d 148,381 tons of coal, and the by- 
products obtained were: Coke (for sale) 65,179 tons, tar 11,292 
tons, and ammoniacal liquor (10 oz. strength) 21,711 tons. The 
sales of gas figures indicate an increase of 64,737, 100 cu.ft. 
(307,501 therms), or 2°46%, when compared with the sale of gas, 
2,634,099,300 cu.ft. (12,511,972 therms) for the previous year. 
The gas ‘unaccounted- for during the year was 233,628, 600 cu.fl., 

or 796%, as compared with 231,207,700 cu.ft., or 8°079 %, for the 
previous year. New gas services connected to the mains were 
4,620, against 4,046 in the previous year. The number fixed at 
March 31 (excluding 305 lamp meters) was 120,486, being an 
increase of 2,801 meters on the previous year. The averave 
consumption per meter (exclusive of lamp meters) equalled 
20,529 cu.ft. (97° 51 therms), as compared with 20,525 cu.it. 
(97°49 therms) in the previous year. The number of public gas 
lamps erected within the area of supply at March 31 was 9,888 
—viz., 6,096 in the city and 3,792 in the country districts. 
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Athletic and Social 


yt Stove Company’s Summer Outings. 


‘he Parkinson Stove Company, Ltd., and its associated 
fone Monitor Oil Appliances, Ltd., had a very suc- 
cessful joint Works Trip to Skegness on June 27. There 
was a large attendance of the employees of both 
Companies. 

On Saturday, July 18, the Staff Outing of the Parkinson 
Stove Company was held at Tewkesbury. Despite un- 
favourable weather conditions the day was voted most 
enjoyable. Tea was served at the Bell Inn, where the 
Managing Director, Mr. R. J. Rogers, expressed his 
pleasure at the large attendance and hoped the rt would 
spend a happy time. He also welcomed Mr, Colley, 
General Manager, to his first Staff Outing with hs Stove 
Company. Mr. Colley suitably replied. 

The return journey was made via Upton-on-Severn, 
Malvern, and Worcesier, the party arriving back at Bir- 
mingham about twelve o’clock. 


Annual Meeting of the Wandgas Club. 


On July 18 the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Wandgas Athletic Club was held in conditions which were 
far from perfect. 

Despite the inclement weather, a large crowd was in 
attendance. The programme, consisting of 42 items, com- 
mencing shortly after 2 p.m. with the 70 yards Girls’ Handi- 
cap for employees’ daughters between the ages of 8 and 14 
years, and unceasingly and without the slightest hitch the 
various events were staged. 

Mr. E. M. Barrett won, in good style, the long jump, 
the low hurdles, and secured second place in the 100 yd. 
Handicap for the Adelaide Challenge Cup; and as a result 
was awarded the Victor Ludorum Cup for attaining the 
highest number of points at the meeting. 

In the One Mile Handicap for the ‘‘ M. Abrahams 
Challenge Cup ’’ a meritorious effort was put up by P. T. 
Mayes, a lad of 143. He ran well and was just a little 
unlucky to finish fourth. 

The tug-of-war received full support, and the Epsom 
team emerged as victors, beating Sutton Works. In the 
‘Open ” the Gas Light and Coke Company (Nine Elms) 
defeated the Sutton Water Works. To conclude the pro- 
gramme a comic football match was played, the players 
having their lower limbs enclosed in sacks. 

No meeting of the Wandgas Athletic Club would be com- 
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plete without its Chairman, Mr. C. M. Croft, who took an 
active and personal interest in all events, and among the 
many Officials of the Company present were Mr Bates 
(Comptroller), Mr. H. Cromarty (Secretary), “Mr. E. 
Rees (Assistant Engineer), Mr. R. H. Buxton (Construc- 
tional Engineer), and Dr. F. M. Mosely (Medical Officer). 

The prizes were presented by Mrs. C. M. Croft, to whom 
a very warm expression of thanks for her kindness was 
conveyed on behalf of the members by Alderman J. Hurley. 
Mrs. Croft replied and expressed her pleasure at being 
present and having the opportunity of making the presenta- 
tions. 

Special thanks were due to Mr. R. S. Ross (Sports 
Manager), Mr. W. H. Challis (General Secretary), and to 
Mr. Tom Shepherd (Head Groundsman) for the untiring 
efforts expended in connection with the meeting. 


Richmonds’ Bowls Team. 


Our photograph shows Richmonds (Radiation Ltd.) 
Warrington Works Bowls Team, which recently won the 
final in the Warrington and District Amateur Bowling 

















Championships. A record number of 33 teams entered for 
this event, which was open to all within a ten-mile radius 
of the town. The very handsome cup which was aw: arded 
for this event is to be seen in the photograph. 








Patent Nos. 404955 & 433137 


No increase in 
cost of pipeline 





LEAD JOINT 


uses this pre-cast lead ring 


With an otdinary spanner, an unskilled workman 
can make this leaktight, trouble-free lead joint under 
the most difficult conditions in a fraction of the time 
occupied by lead melting, 

A pre-cast lead ring is held positively in position 
by half-collars secured by cast-iron setscrews. 
the lead is cast a spring insertion ring, which distri- 
butes the end pressure so that the joint is effective 
right down to the tip. 

The completed Joint holds high air and water 
pressures, and permits “ draw ” 
angular distortion. 


The Stanton Ironworks Company Limited, Near Nottingham 


MECHANICAL 


running and caulking. 


Inside 


of the spigot and 
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Is your Gas Service 


all that it should be. . . 









all that it canbe? Do 
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ALEXANDER WRIGHT & CO., LTD., WESTMINSTER, S.W.! 
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Stock Market Report 


(For Stock and Share Lists, see later pages) 


Activity in industrial shares was again the feature of Stock 
Exchange affairs last week, and though a substantial profit-tak- 
ing movement took place, the resulting reactions quickly brought 
fresh buyers into the market, and prices closed higher than a 
week ago. Mr. Chamberlain’s announcement that he hoped to 
stave off increased taxation, together with the success of the Ayr 
Council’s issue, gave a stimulus to the gilt-edged market, and 
quotations were marked up. Home rails were not materially 
assisted by the half-yearly statements, though a few issues 
closed a trifle higher. 

Gas stocks and shares were again well supported, though the 
week was singularly devoid of price movements. Several im- 
portant interim dividend announcements were made during the 
week, but with the now prevalent annual accounting period, 
coupled with an interim dividend payment, which in the case 
of the majority of companies has been at a similar rate each 
year for some time past, it cannot be expected that the market 
will respond when these are published. Apart from some ex 
div. markings, no quotations were altered either in the London 
Official List or at the Provincial Exchanges, though it will be 
seen that a few upward price movements took place in the 
Unofficial List. 

Among the recent interim dividend announcements are the 
following : 


Actual Rate, 
% 


Gas Light and Coke £2 16s. 
South Metropolitan. . . . 24 
Commercial. . . . : 24 
Tipe « «20 ; 3% 
Bath . 24 
Bristol . ; : 2k 
Preston ‘‘A’’ . 7. 4 
oT bee 3 
Weymouth. . . 3 
York . 
Yorktown... — oo 34 


In conformity: with the practice of the past few years, the 
Directors of the Gas Light and Coke Company have accom- 
panied the dividend announcement with a report as to the 
Company’s progress during the half-year, which appears else 
where in this issue. This is an example which might with ad- 
vantage be followed by other gas undertakings, for although 
holders of gas stecks and shares receive their interim dividends 
with almost unfailing regularity, some indication of a company s 
affairs during the period would doubtless assist in stimulating 
the desire for a holding by the outside investor. 





Current Sales of Gas Products 


The London Market for Tar Products. 
July 27. 


Tar products prices in the London market remain steady at 
about the following levels: 

Pitch, 35s. to 36s. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote, about 53d. per gallon. 

Refined tar, 33d. 

Pure toluole, about 2s. 4d.; pure benzole, 1s. 7d. to 1s, 8d.; 
95/160 solvent naphtha, about 1s. 7d.; and 90/160 pyridine, 
about 4s. 3d. to 4s, 6d.—all per gallon naked at makers’ works. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
July 27. 


The average prices of gas-works products during the week 
were: Gas-works tar, 19s. 3d. to 24s. 3d. Pitch—East Coast 33s. 
to 35s. 6d. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, Clyde, 33s. 
to 33s. 6d.* Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 103d. to 1s. 11d. Coal-tar 
crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 8d. to 8}d. Solvent naphtha, 
naked, North, Is, 4d. to Is. 44d. Heavy naphtha, North, 
is. 14d. to 1s. 23d. Creosote, ex works, in bulk, North, liquid 
and salty, 43d. to 5d.; low gravity, 44d. to 43d. Heavy oils, in 

s 





* All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 
arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port it will be necessary to deduct the loading 
costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 


Gas Markets and Manufactures 


bulk, North, 5d. to 53d. Carbolic acid 60’s, 2s, 4d. to 2s. 6d. 
Naphthalene, £21 to £23. Salts, 95s. to 100s., bags included. 
Anthracene ‘‘ A ”’ quality, 3d. to 33d. per minimum 40%, purely 
nominal; ‘‘ B ”’ quality, unsalable. 


Tar Products in Scotland. 





Giascow, July 25. 


All products continue firm, with the exception of certain 
grades of creosote and coal tar pitch. In tar acids little 
business can be arranged owing to the shortage of prompt 
supplies. 

Crude gas-works tar.—The actual value is 34s, to 35s. per ton 
ex works in bulk 

Pitch.—There is a little enquiry for delivery during the coming 
season, but practically no business has yet been arranged. 
Meantime makers are maintaining prices at 32s. 6d. to 35s. per 
ton, f.o.b. Glasgow for export, and 32s. 6d. per ton ex works 
in bulk for home trade. 

Refined tar.—Throughput is steady, and values are unchanged 
at 3d. to 34d. per gallon f.o.r. for export and 32d. to 4d. per 
gallon ex works in buyers’ packages for home trade. 

Creosote oil.—The virgin grades continue in good call, but 
other grades are inclined to be easier. Specification oil, 43d. to 
5d. per gallon; low gravity, 5d. to 54d. per gallon; neutral oil, 
44d. to 5d. per gallon; all ex works in bulk. 

Cresylic acid.—With business difficult owing to want of sup- 
plies, prices are nominal as follows:—Pale, 97/99%, 2s. 2d. to 
2s, 4d. per gallon; dark, 97/99%, 1s. 11d. to 2s. 1d. per gallon: 
pale, 99/100%, 2s. 7d. to 2s. 10d. per gallon; all ex works in 
buyers’ packages. 

Crude naphtha.—Available supplies find a ready outlet at 55d. 
to 6d. per gallon ex works in bulk, according to quality and 
district. 

Solvent naphtha.—90/160 quality is 1s. 53d. to 1s. 63d. per 
gallon, and 90/190 heavy quality is Is. 1d. to Is. 2d. per gallon. 

Motor benzole is available in small quantities at 1s. 33d. to 
Is. 4d. per gallon. 

Pyridines.—-90/160 grade is 5s. to 5s. 6d. per gallon, and 
90/140 grade is 5s. 6d. to 6s. per gallon. 


Benzole Prices. 


These are considered to be the market prices for benzole at 
the present time: 


s. d. s. ¢. 
Crude benzole © 84to o 9 per gallon at works 
Motor __,, rcs » t= . a re 
90% es »w © 2 ” rT 
Pure i 2. «47a \ - 





Contracts Advertised To-Day 


Boilers, Superheaters, Settings, &c. 
Leeds Gas Department. [p. 290.] 
Breeze and Ash Bunkerage and Handling Plant. 
Leeds Gas Department. [p. 290.] 
Gas Cocks. 


Bradford Gas Department. [p. 290.] 


Oils and Greases. 


Bradford Gas Department. [p. 290.] 


Pipes and Castings. 


Bradford Gas Department. I[p. 290.] 
Steam and Water Fittings. 
Leeds Gas Department. [p. 290.] 


Stores. 


Bradford Gas Department. [p. 290.] 





Trade Notes 


‘ Developments at Greenwich Metal Works. 


The increasing demand for ‘‘ Harco”’ products has necessi- 
tated a further large extension of the works of Messrs, G. A. 
Harvey & Co. (London), Ltd., at their Greenwich Metal Works, 
London, S.E.7, and a new building having a floor space of 
more than 100,000 sq.ft. is now nearing completion. This ex- 
tension, comprising three bays each 800 ft. by 50 ft. wide and 
43 ft. high, will enable an increased production of the present 
heavy tank department to take place and ultimately increase 
the number of men employed by 300 to 500. 
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WEST-BUILT GARBONIZING PLANTS OFFER THE 
BEST ADVANTAGES OF PRESENT-DAY PRACTICE... 





Riu costs of operation and upkeep ... high flexibility ... ease of control 3 ‘ 
efficiency in normal or special circumstances ... expert service after installa- 
tion . . . all the important points arising in the consideration of each new 
scheme of gas works remodelling or extension . . . the West systems have them 
in full degree, supported by a constant process of research and development 
and substantiated by the total of almost 400 plants now in_ service 


or in course of construction in Great Britain and 23 countries overseas. 





PLANTS ORDERED IN 1936 FOR 


=| weet 


INCHAM 
rn GLOVER-WEST VERTICAL RETORTS q@ WESTVERTICNL CARBONIZING GHANBERS q@ WEST FUEL PLANTS 


CRANCEMOUTH 
JOHANNESBURG WEST’S GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, LTD. 


BALLYMENA MANCHESTER : Albion Ironworks, Miles Platting © LONDON : Columbia House, Aldwych, W.C. 2 
WORCESTER Telephone : Collyhurst 2961 Telegram : “ Stoker Manchester’’ Telephone : Holborn 4108 Te'egrams:  Wesgasco Estrand "’ 


YEADON 
CARLISLE 
DUMBARTON 




















MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH GAS INDUSTRIES 
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Issue. 


£ 
1,757,439 | Stk. | 


374, 
557,655 
300,000 
179,305 
590,407 
493,960 
50,000 
262,025 
335, 
357, 
649,955 
205,500 
855,000 
00,000 


350,000 


@.—The quotation is per £1 of Stock. 
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STOCK AND SHARE LIST 


Official Quotations on the London Stock Lestat 





iStock | 


or 


Share 


“ 
° 
r 


” 


When 
ex- 
Dividend. 


Mar. 16 
June 22 
Feb. 17 
Mar. 30 
Mar. 2 


June 22 
Feb. 17 
Mar. 
June 


On 


22 May °33 


6 Nov."33 
June 22 
July 20 
June 8 
Ap!. 20 


Mar. 30 
Feb. 3 
June 8 
Feb. 17 


June 22 
Feb. 3 
Feb. 17 
June 8 
Feb. 3 


June 8 
Feb. 3 


” 
Feb. 3 


June 8 
Feb. 17 
June 22 
Mar. 2 


Stock and Share List continued overleaf. 
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NAME. 


Alliance & - nen Ord. 
Do. 


4 p.c. Deb. 
Barnet Ord. 7 pc. 
1/92 ‘Bombay, Led. . os 
Bournemouth ‘sliding scale ... 
Do. 7 p.c. max. 
Do 6 p.c. Pref. 
Do 3 p.c. Deb. 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 
Do. 5 p.c. Deb 
Brighton, &c., 6 p.c. Con. 
Do. p.c. Con 
Do. 6p.c. ‘B’ Pref. 
British Ord. ... 


Do. 7 p.c. Pref. ... ow 

Do. 54 p.c. ‘B’ Cum. Pref. 

Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb... 

Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 

Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb. 
Cape Town, Ltd. ae 

Do. 44 p.c. Pref. 

Do. 43 p.c. Deb. 
Cardiff Con. Ord. 

Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 
Colombo, Ltd., Ord. 

-. Pref. 


7 p.c 
} Colonial Gas Assn. Ltd. Ord. 
Do. 8 p.c. Pref 
Commercial Ord... om 
Do. 3 p.c. Deb. 
Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 
Croydon sliding scale 
Do. max. div. ... 
Do. 5 p.c. Deb.. 
East Hull Ord. 5 p.c.. 
East Surrey Ord. 5 p. ¢. 


Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 
Gas Light & Coke 4 p.c. Ord. 
Do. 34 p.c. max. wae 
Do. 4 p.c.'Con. Pref. 
Do. 3 p.c. Con. Deb. 
Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 
Do. 44 p.c. Red. Deb. 
Harrogate New Cons. 
tee ney he China, Led. 
Hornsey Con. 34 p.c. 
Imperial Continental Cap. ... 
Do. 34 p.c. Red. oe. 
Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord. x 
Maidstone5 p.c. Cap. 


| Do. 3 p.c. Deb. 


Malta & Mediterranean 


Metropolitan (of Melbourne) 


54 p.c. Red. Deb. 
M.S. a Ss Cons. 
Do. 


4 p.c. Cons. Pref. 


Do. 4 p.c. - b. 
Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 
Do. 34 p.c. Rd. Re. Bds. 

Montevideo, Ltd... 

North Middlesex 6 p. ‘. Con. 

Northampton 5 p.c. max. ... 

Oriental, Ltd.. 

Plymouth & Stonehouse 5 P- ‘c. 

Portsmouth & Gosport Cons. 
Do. 5 p.c. max. 

Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 

Preston 5 p.c. Pref. 

Severn Va'. Gas Cor. La. Ord. 

w 44 p.c. Cum. Pref. 

Shrewsbury 5 p.c. Ord. 

South African.. 

South East’n Gas Cn. Ld. Ord. 
Do. 44 p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. 
Do. 4 p.c. Cum. Pre’. ' 
Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 

South Met. Ord. 


Do. 6 p.c. Irred. PI... 
Do. 4 p.c. Irred. Pf... 
Do. : p.c. Deb. i 
Do. p.c. Red. Deb. 
South Suburbes Ord. 5 p.c.... 
Do. 5 p.c. Pref... 
Do. 4 p.c. Pref... 
Do. 5 p.c. Deb... 


Do. 4p.c. Deb.. 
2 S. } nga Gas & Water Ord. 
Do. 44% Red. Cum. Pref. 
| Do. 4% Red. Deb. ae 
Southampt’n Ord. 5 Ly * max. 
Do. . Deb. 
Swansea 54 p.c. Red. Poref. 
Do. 64 p.c. Red. Deb. 
Do. 33 p.c. Red. Deb. 
Tottenham ja District Ord. 


Do. 54 p.c. Pref. . 
eo 5 p.c. Pref. ... 
4 p.c. Deb. ... 
Unbridge, &c., 5 * c. ia 
Do. 5 p.c. Pref. ... 
Wandsworth Consstidenes see 
Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 
Do. 4p.c. Pref. ... 
Do. | fs c. Deb. 
Do. c. Deb. 
Watford and se ym Ord. 
Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 
Do. 54 p.c. Pref. .. 
Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 
Do. 34 p.c. Red. =. 
Winchester W. & G.5p.c. 


Quota- 
tions 
July 24. 


160—165 


142—147* 
91—96* 

175—180 

180—190 
80—85 


195—205 


102—107 
1oO—11S 


122—127 


b.—Paid £3, including 10s. on account of back dividends. 
+ Paid free of income-tax. } For year. 


Transactions, 
Lowest and 
ighest Prices! 


" 1623—1654 


1713 
27/43—27/73 


21/103;—22'- 
21,9 


* Ex div. 


uring the 
Week. 


1073 
158—159 
155 
29/-—30 3 
36 - 
9798 
86 
161—1613 
123125 
27 8 rr 
108-108 
089 
! leet 17 
24/3 
1373 
142—147 
176 


106 


1673 
68" 


/ 
22/6—23/- 


1234—125} 
1485—149) 
1053 


3 
1143—1 15 
132—133 


125 
22/74 


134—1343 
1613 


1054-105 
= 


158—159 


285 





























Distribution 





Domestic 
Utilization 


of Gas 


by 


Smith and Le Fevre 


A knowledge of the principles of gas 
utilization is a sine qua non of effective 
salesmanship in the Gas Industry. 
The aim of this book is to deal simply 
and logically with these principles ; 
and with it, as a first step, the reader 
will in some measure be fitted to 
interpret the mechanism of gaseous 
combustion, to differentiate between 
good and bad apparatus and good 
and bad installation, and to appreciate 
underlying reasons for modification 
in design. 


It has already proved of the utmost 
service to thousands of students in 
the Gas Industry, and is officially 
recommended by Teachers and 
Lecturers at many Centres. 


Price 5/6 post free 


or 


5/- each for 24 copies 


WALTER KING, LTD. 
“Gas Journal ” Offices 


11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street 
London, E.C. 4 















































33, 340 


157,150 
92,500 
32,540 
41,890 

2,167,410 

245,500 

306,063 
106, 
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Stock When 
or ex- 
Share Dividend. 
Stk. July 
os July 
oe June H 
| Feb. 17 
12 Mar. 16 
10 * 

10 ” 
Stk. Feb. 17 
- June 22 
Stk. Feb. 3 
- June 8 
Feb. 17 
o June 22 
~ a 6 
eo July 20 
Stk. Mar. 2 
e Feb. 3 
a Feb. 3 
June 22 
o May 4 
a Mar. 2 
pe Feb. 3 


» | June 22 
| Feb. 17 
io | June 8 
Stk. ” 

| Stk. Feb. 17 
~~ | Feb. - 67 
eS July 6 


Stk. ‘ 
oo July 6 
I June 8 
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Dividends. 
Quota- 
Prev. | Last NAME. tions. 
Hf. Yr. Hf. Yr. July 24 
% p.a. | % p.a. 
BRISTOL EXCHANGE. 
6 5 Bath Cons... 1224—1244* 
5 5 Bristol, 5 p.c. max. ... 121—122 
4 4 Do. Ist 4 p.c. Deb. 1014 —1034 
4 4 Do. 2nd 4 p.c. Deb. 1014 —1034 
a 5 Do. Sp.c.Deb. ...  ... | 124—127 
5 5 Newport (Mon.) 5 p.c. max.. 1ti—116 
7 82 Pontyp’!l Gas & W. 10p.c. ‘A, 14—15 
5 6 Do. ? p.c. B. | 113—I24 
5 6 io. 7 p.c.* C.” 113—123 
5 5 Weston-super- ae Cons. 113—115 
4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb.  964—984 
74 74 Do. 74 p.c. Deb. 163—166 
LIVERPOOL EXCHANGE. 
5 64 Chester 5 p.c. Ord. ... 109—114 
4 4 Do. 4p.c. Pref. ... 98—102 
34 34 Do. 34 p.c. Deb. 90—95 
4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. 99—103 
6 6 Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. ant 136—137 
5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Pref ... 103—108 
4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. ie 104—106 
10 10 = Preston ‘A’ 10 p.c 198—208* 
7 7 o. “B'7 pc 137—147* 
NEWCASTLE EXCHANGE. 
8 8 Blyth 5 p.c. Ord. 154—156 
5 5 Hartlepool G. & W. Cn.&New 120—122 
5 53 Newcastle & Gateshead Con. 266—27/-a 
4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Pref. 1074—108} 
34 34 Do. 34 p.c. Deb. 100—101 
5 5 Do 5 p.c. Deb. "43. 103—104 
8 84 South Shields Con. ... bd 169—171 
6 6 Sunderland 6 p.c. max. 129—131 


NOTTINGHAM EXCHANGE. 





VineauwVans 


Supplementary List 
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Fat 
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10 
4 


12 
10 
5 
5 








Derby Con. ... 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb. ab 
hems Eaton ‘A * Ord. 


*B* Ord. 
De. 5 p.c. Pref. 
Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 


SHEFFIELD EXCHANGE. 


10 
10 
10 
6 
4 


Great Grimsby ‘A’ Ord. 
Do. B’ Ord. 


Do. *C’* Ord. 
Sheffield Cons. 
Do. 4p.c. Deb.. 


a The quotation is per £1 a Stock. 


of Stocks and Shares not Officially Sunnet 
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Ascot Ord. .. 

Do. 5p.c. Pref. ... 

Assd. Gas and Water Ord.. 
Do. 44 p.c. Cum. Pref. 
Do. 34p.c. Red. Deb. 

Bognor Orig. Ord. * A’ 

Do. New Addl.*A’ 

Do. New 7 p.c. max. ... 
Cam.Univ. & Town 10 p.c.max. 

Do. 7 p.c. max. 

Do. 5 p.c. max. 
Eastbourne ‘A’ 5 p.c. 

Do. ‘B’ 34 p.c. ... 

Do. 5 p.c. Pref. ... 

Do. 5p.c. Deb. ... 

Gas Consolidation Ord... 
Do. 4p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. 

Gas Light iM Coke 3} p.c. Rd. Db 

Great Yarmouth 8) p.c. max. 
Do. 74 p.c. max.. ‘ 
Do. 54 p.c. Deb.. 

Guildford Cons. 

Do. 5p.c. Pref. ... 

Do. 5p.c. Deb. . 
Hampton Court Cons. 
Leatherhead Ord. 

Mid Kent Ord. 

Oxford & District Ord. 

Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 

Do. 6p.c. Red. Pre 
Peterborough Ord. ... 
Redditch Ord. 

Romford Ord. oe 
Do. 4p.c. Pref. ... 

Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 

Ryde Ord. . an aii 

Scarborough Ord. aa 

Shanklin & Ventnor Cons. ... 

Slough Ord. i 


Do. Sp ¢. Deb . 
S. Midland Gas Cpn.Ltd. Ord. 
Do. 44 p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. 
Southgate & Dist. 7 p.c. max. 
Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 4 
Swindon Cons. oa 
Do. p.c. Deb. . 
Urd. itengiem Gas Cpn. Ord. 
. 4) p.c. Prefd. Ord.. 
Do. 44 p.c. Cum. Pref. . 
Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb. 
Wakefield Ord. “a 
Do. 5 p.c. max. 
Weymouth Ord... 
ee 6 p.c. Pref. 


54 p.c. Rd. Db 
York Cons. ong 
Do. 5p c. Red. Deb. 
Yorktown "(Cam.) 5p. Cone 
Do. 5p.c. Pref. . 
. 5h p.c. Ded.. 








176—186 


220—230 
220—230 
205—215 
146—148 

$9—101 


119—124 
115—120* 
21/-—23'- 
21/6—23/6 


175—185 
175—I185 


19/-—20, 


Week. 


a. 


STOCK AND SHARE LIST— cont. 


Stocks Officially Quoted on Provincial Exchanges 


Rise | 
or 
Fall 
on 





-Ih 


= 


i. “-. | 


+3 | 





| Transactions, 


Lowest and 
Highest 
During the 
Week. 


178 
1444 


20,6—21/- 
19/9 


126 


155—1563 


21 /6—22/- 
21/74—22)- 

















@ Actual. 







GAS JOURNAL 
July 29, 1936 






Service 


The value of your Sales and Service 
men is gauged by the knowledge they 
possess of matters pertaining to the 
Industry they serve. The more know. 
ledge they possess the greater the 
assistance they can be towards build- 
ing up an efficient and _ successful 


organization. 





At little cost, the ‘‘ Gas SALESMAN ” 
(published monthly) offers a ready 
means to this end. As the only 
separate publication devoted exclu- 
sively to the sales and service side of 
the Industry, it has an individuality 
of its own and keeps its readers 
abreast of the times. 

Do all your sales and service men 
regularly receive a copy of each 
month’s issue ? 

Specimen copies will gladly be sup- 
plied on request. 

The annual subscription is 6s. 

All communications to Walter King, 
“Gas SALESMAN ” 


Limited, The 


Offices, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 


London, E.C. 4. 












